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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations 
of the several institutions listed below show that they are 
not maintaining conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure in accordance with academic custom and usage as 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American 
Colleges, and other associations interested in higher 
education. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 
mean that censure is visited by this Association either 
upon the whole of that institution or upon the faculty, but 
specifically upon its present administration. This pro- 
cedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for 
membership in the Association, nor does it affect the 
individual rights of our members at the institution in 
question, nor do members of the Association who accept 
positions on the faculty of an institution whose adminis- 
tration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our 
members, the profession at large, and the public that un- 
satisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names 
are placed on or removed from this censured list only by 
vote of the Association’s annual meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the dates 
of these actions by the annual meeting are listed below: 


Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida | December, 1933 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania December, 1935 


Courtesy Blank & Stoller 


HARRY WALTER TYLER 
1863-1938 
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HARRY WALTER TYLER 
1863-1938 


Harry Walter Tyler, for many years General Secretary of the 
American Association of University Professors, died on February 
3, 1938, at the Emergency Hospital in Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Tyler, a native of Massachusetts, was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1884, after which he studied 
at the University of Géttingen and received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Erlangen in 1889. He joined 
the teaching staff of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at 
the time of his graduation, and became professor of mathematics 
at that institution in 1893. He was head of the department of 
mathematics from 1901 until his retirement in 1930. He also 
served as Registrar, as Secretary of the Faculty, and was for many 
years President of the Faculty Club. He was a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and a member of numer- 
ous societies including the American Mathematical Society and 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. From 
1930 until the time of his death, Dr. Tyler was also a Consultant 
in Science at the Library of Congress. 

In 1918 he was active in the creation of the American Council on 
Education as a representative of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, which was one of eleven organizations comprising 
the charter membership. He served continuously as such a repre- 
sentative until his death. He was the author of the Constitution 
of the American Council on Education, and was Chairman of the 
Council for 1924-1925. 

A charter member of the American Association of University 
Professors, Dr. Tyler was elected its General Secretary in 1916 and 
repeatedly re-elected, holding the office through December, 1933. 
On his retirement from teaching, he removed to Washington and 
established there the present general headquarters of the Associa- 
tion. Upon his refusal of re-election to the Secretaryship, Dr. 
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Tyler was elected Vice-President for 1934 and 1935, and continued 
to serve as Editor of the Bu//etin until July 1, 1937. Since that 
time he had been engaged in the preparation of chapters on aca- 
demic freedom for the John Dewey Yearbook and for the Social 
Science Research Council, both of which were completed shortly 
before his death. 

When the Council of the Association met on January 1, 1916, at 
the conclusion of the second annual meeting, though several im- 
portant questions of policy were upon the agenda, the problem 
which gave its members most concern was not that of formulating 
policies, but of finding a man for the General Secretaryship. As 
the Association had failed to elect, the responsibility of filling that 
office devolved upon the Council; and it was generally recog- 
nized that the future of the young organization would in no small 
degree depend upon the choice to be made. The principles and 
purposes of the Association had been defined, the historic declara- 
tion on academic freedom and tenure had been adopted, five Com- 
mittee A investigations had been carried out and reported, and 
several important standing committees were already at work; 
but much of the task of organization still remained to be done, and 
must necessarily be done largely by the new Secretary. After a 
long discussion, a New England member of the Council mentioned 
a professor of mathematics, H. W. Tyler, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and gave so impressive an account of his 
executive ability, personal qualities, and intellectual acumen, that 
he became the Council’s choice. 

No greater piece of good fortune, certainly, has befallen the Asso- 
ciation than the opportune suggestion of Dr. Tyler’s name; for, 
as its members have long since realized, the man was to prove 
uniquely fitted for the office, and the office afforded the man oppor- 
tunity for exercising, in_a position of wider influence, gifts of which 
his own institution had long been the beneficiary. Though ‘“‘com- 
ing to his duties,” as he wrote, “‘with almost no previous contact 
with the work of the Association,” Dr. Tyler nevertheless brought 
to them a complete understanding of the Association’s aims, a 
large comprehension of its possibilities, and a combination of 
qualities not often conjoined—energy and patience, initiative and 
caution, firmness and tact, dignity and (not least valuable) a dry 
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and penetrating sense of humor—the expression of which, when 
such expression would have been inopportune, he was almost always 
(with some difficulty, one suspects) able to restrain. His gift for 
the pithy and concise phrasing of a point and for keeping to the 
essentials in putting a case is evident throughout his voluminous 
official correspondence, and is well illustrated in his last communi- 
cation to the Association, read at the Indianapolis meeting (pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue of the Budletin). His ability to carry 
without apparent strain, and until he was past seventy, the in- 
creasingly heavy and often delicate responsibilities of the office was 
not a little due to this special talent for proceeding directly to the 
heart of a business and for brevity and precision in expressing it; 
but due still more to an admirable sense of perspective and a happy 
temperamental gift of imperturbability. 

With the deliberative and representative character of the Associa- 
tion’s procedure, he was fully in accord; he never sought to ag- 
grandize the powers of his office, and he had no liking for the lime- 
light. But as his term of service lengthened and his qualities of 
mind and character were generally recognized, his counsel came 
to have a preponderant weight in the Association’s affairs; and, 
in the words of the resolution unanimously adopted on the occa- 
sion of his retirement from the Secretaryship in 1933, “his enthu- 
siasm for the Association, his organizing skill in its service, his 
wide acquaintance with college teachers, his kindly and genial 
manner, and his wisdom in the consideration both of matters of 
policy and items of detail” were assets upon which Presidents, 
Council, Committee chairmen, and the entire membership ever 
more confidently relied, through nearly two critical decades of the 
Association’s history. He thus crowned an already long and dis- 
tinguished service as scholar and teacher with a still more notable 
service to all American scholars and academic teachers and to the 
ends for which their profession and his exists. 


Johns Hopkins University Artuur O. Lovejoy 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA AND 
PROFESSOR SCHAPER 


A CHAPTER ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


Eprroriat Note. On September 13, 1917, Professor William A. 
Schaper, Chairman of the Department of Political Science at 
the University of Minnesota, was dismissed by action of the Board 
of Regents. The sole charge brought against Professor Schaper, 
as evidenced in the Board’s dismissal resolution, was that he was 
“‘a rabid pro-German.” There were no charges of any disloyal acts 
brought against him. Professor Schaper stated that he had no 
knowledge that his position was in jeopardy until a few minutes 
before he was asked by the President of the University to appear 
before the Board of Regents, at which meeting the Board voted 
his dismissal. The evidence indicates that Professor Schaper was 
not given a bona fide hearing by the Board of Regents. 


On January 28, 1938, the action of September 13, 1917, by the 
then Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota was rescinded 
by the present Board, and Professor Schaper was reinstated to the 
faculty, granted the title of Professor of Political Science Emeritus, 
and voted the sum of $5000 in reparation of his loss of salary during 
the academic year 1917-1918. In the resolution evidencing the 
reinstatement of Professor Schaper, the Board of Regents incorpo- 
rated a statement indicating its belief in and support of the 
principles of academic freedom and tenure. The membership 
of the American Association of University Professors will note the 
similarity of the language of the Board’s resolution with that of the 
1925 Conference Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
which was formulated and endorsed by this Association, the 
Association of American Colleges, the Association of American 
Universities, the Association of Governing Boards, the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges, the American Council on Education, and 
other organizations interested in the welfare of higher education.’ 

The two significant resolutions of September 13, 1917, and 
January 28, 1938, of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota, together with a statement made by Professor Schaper 
shortly after his dimissal in 1917 and a resolution of the University 


1 See Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, January, 1938, pp. 6-8, for Conference State- 
ment of 1925. 
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of Minnesota chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors, are published for the information of the membership. 


Resolution of Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota, September 13, 1917 


Whereas, the Minnesota Commission of Public Safety by letter 
addressed to the president of this board, advised that it was 
claimed by informants of that Commission that W. A. Schaper 
is a rabid pro-German, and, on this day, at the request of the 
board, Professor Schaper appeared before it and was interrogated 
concerning his loyalty to this government, and, 

Whereas, the statements made by him before this board satisfy 
it that his attitude of mind whether due to conscientious con- 
siderations or otherwise and his expressed unwillingness to aid 
the United States in the present war render him unfit and unable 
rightly to discharge the duties of his position as professor in the 
department of political science of this university, and, 

Whereas, this board holds that the best interests of the uni- 
versity, the state, and the nation require unqualified loyalty on 
the part of all teachers in the university, coupled with willingness, 
and ability by precept and example to further the national pur- 
pose in the present crisis, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the relations existing between 


W. A. Schaper and this university be, and the same are, hereby 
terminated. 


Statement by Professor Schaper in 1917’ 


I have been urged by my former colleagues on the faculty of 
the university, by former students and by many citizens to issue 
a statement to the public, making clear my side of the case and 
to protest against the treatment given me by the Board of Regents. 

The first intimation that I had, or that any member of the 
department of political science had, that my conduct as a teacher 
or as a citizen was being complained of was at ten minutes to 
three, Thursday, September 13. At that moment I met the presi- 


1 Reprinted from School and Society, Vol. V1, No. 146, October 13, 1917, pp. 
443-445. 
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dent of the university on a campus street and was toid that the 
regents wanted to see me about a matter presented to them in a 
letter from the public safety commission. I was not informed 
what the charge was or who made it, but was advised in a very 
friendly manner to tell the regents “frankly just how I felt.” 

I was on my way to my office, where I have been engaged this 
summer doing some outside work on city charters for two cities 
that employed me to assist their charter commissions. In a 
few minutes the formal summons came by phone to appear be- 
fore the Regents, who I learned were in session. On my appear- 
ance President Snyder stated that a member of the public safety 
commission had transmitted a list of names of members of the 
faculty in July, asking that they be investigated or watched. 
This list had been sent to the safety commission by an informer 
whose name has not been revealed to me. I asked if there were 
any charges against me and received the reply: ‘““There are none.” 

President Snyder then said if there were any men on the faculty 
guilty of disloyal conduct they ought to be gotten rid of so far as he 
was concerned. He then asked me to make a statement of my 
position. ... 

Of course this is war time and individuals who stand in the 
way must be sacrificed for the public good. That in principle 
Iadmit. The only question I wish to raise is this: Did I actually 
stand in the way and was this the proper method to proceed 
against a member of the university faculty, even under existing 
circumstances? 

Admitting that there are many thousands of American citizens 
who hold the view I do and who are now struggling desperately to 
maintain their self-respect and their manhood and at the same 
time do their duty to this country, is it in the public interest to 
crush by force and silence every one of them holding a teaching 
position? Is it not reasonable to suppose that in a university 
faculty of some 400 or 500 members you will find all the various 
views that are held by American citizens generally? Should we 
not welcome men of the most diverse opinions in our universities 
and depend on the truth being winnowed from the chaff by the 
clashing of personal opinions? I had supposed that this was the 
very first essential of democracy. To ruthlessly crush under the 
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heel of authority all holding private opinions contrary to those in 
power is not and can not be a wholesome or a permanently suc- 
cessful policy in this country. I am too American, in spite of 
my German blood, to believe that. 

It is a fact that the faculty is not of one opinion, now that I 
have been removed. On the contrary, those I fought hardest on 
the war question were the first to protest against the treatment 
accordedtome. There is noprogress where there is dead monotony 
of opinions. Are truth and democracy such delicate plants that 
they must be guarded by the iron heel of authority? 

From the point of view of a man of my profession, the Regents 
committed a blunder by passing directly upon my case in such 
ruthless haste. The proper way to have proceeded was to have 
lodged a complaint against me and referred the matter to the 
faculty for investigation and report. Then, with that report 
before them and with due notice to me to present my case, they 
should have passed finally on it. The precedent established in 
my case will surely return to plague the Board of Regents and 
hinder educational development in the future, and it does nothing 
to clarify public opinion on the war. It only arouses resentment 
and bitterness for those in authority in many new quarters. 

As a matter of fact, did I attempt to force my views on others? 
As chairman of the department and founder of it, I had a free 
hand to nominate men for positions in the department of political 
science. There is not a man employed in our department whom 
I did not nominate for appointment, and no one suggested by me 
has ever failed of appointment by the Regents. Last year we 
had two of Irish extraction, one a Canadian, who retains his 
citizenship in his country today, two of German extraction, two 
of Norwegian parentage, and one of Polish. We never met to 
discuss the war because we could not have heard each other be- 
cause of the din that our clashing opinions would have aroused. 
No two of us agreed on any of the burning issues of the war in all 
or even in essential particulars. Yet what was the result? One 
of our men was in charge of the registrations under the conscrip- 
tion act in my precinct, the three men of military age, one of 
German, one of Irish and one of Polish extraction, volunteered 
their services to the military authorities and one at least has 
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obtained his commission. This proved conclusively the cor- 
rectness of my contention. 

In view of these facts, am I a disloyal American citizen, no 
matter what my private opinion may be about the great issues of 
this war, matters which will be in dispute for a generation and 
perhaps a century, and about which no individual’s personal 
opinion can be worth very much? Yet in the long, painful 
process of distilling the truth, each one’s contribution, however 
slight, and in and by itself erroneous, is all important. 


Resolution of Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota, January 28, 1938 


The University of Minnesota was founded in the faith that 
men are ennobled by understanding; it is dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of learning and the search for truth; it is devoted to 
the instruction of youth and the welfare of the state. These 
purposes, carved in stone upon the facade of its most stately 
building, embody the tradition of scholarship upon which rests 
the development of higher education and the continuous progress 
of democratic society. It is this tradition that sustains the human 
mind and spirit when beset by human passions and prejudices. 
It is to this tradition that the Board of Regents of the University 
of Minnesota reaffirms its adherence. In so doing, it reiterates 
its acceptance of the corollary principles of academic freedom. 
The Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota bears 
witness to its faith by entering upon its records the following 
statements concerning academic freedom: 

1. The University of Minnesota should not impose any limita- 
tion upon the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own sub- 
ject in the classroom or in addresses and publications. 

2. No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics that are not pertinent to the 
course of study that is being pursued. 

3. The University of Minnesota should not place any restraint 
upon the teacher’s freedom in the choice of subjects for research 
and investigation undertaken on his own initiative. 

4. The University of Minnesota should recognize that the 
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teacher in speaking or writing outside of the institution upon 
subjects beyond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to 
the same freedom and is subject to the same responsibilities as 
attach to all other citizens but in added measure. 

5. It is clearly understood that the University of Minnesota 
assumes no responsibility for views expressed by members of its 
staff; and the faculty members themselves should, when necessary, 
make it clear that they are expressing only their personal opinions. 

6. If the conduct of a teacher in his classroom or elsewhere 
should give rise to doubts concerning his fitness for his position, 
the question should in all cases be submitted first to a committee 
of the faculty, and in no case should any member of the teaching 
staff be dismissed before the normal termination of his period of 
appointment without full and open hearing before the Board of 
Regents, should he desire it, and only upon sufficient notice. 

The Board of Regents sitting in 1938 recognizes with regret 
and not in a spirit of condemnation of its predecessors that periods 
of national crisis are characterized by widespread loss in social 
perspective and a strain upon the values that prevail when con- 
ditions are more nearly normal. It would also affirm in these 
calmer days and against another day of storm and stress that in 
times of crisis the need for adherence to accepted values and 
traditions and procedures, especially by institutions of higher 
education, is most necessary. It recognizes in retrospect that 
conditions in the fall of 1917 were such that seemingly fundamental 
differences in opinion were not quickly reconciled or adjusted. 
When America entered the war after nearly three years of neu- 
trality and free discussion, those who had vigorously upheld the 
cause of the Central Powers were expected to reverse at once 
emotional and intellectual attitudes to which of right they had 
given free play. Those who had favored the Allies faced no 
such difficulty, often could not recognize its existence and added 
their impatience to increase the difficulties of those who sought 
at the same time to save their self-respect and prove their loyalty. 
It was such conditions with the consequent effects on all parties 
concerned that furnish in part the background for the action 
of the Board of Regents when on September 13, 1917, it passed 
a resolution dismissing Professor William A. Schaper from the 
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University of Minnesota. This action of the Board was initiated 
by a letter of the Minnesota Commission for Public Safety, 
advising the President of the Board that it was claimed by in- 
formants of that Commission that Professor William A. Schaper 
was a rabid pro-German. There was a summary examination 
of him before the Board on that day. No record of the proceed- 
ings other than the above resolution was made. 

Numerous efforts have been made in the past twenty years by 
members of the staff, former students of Professor Schaper, and 
alumni of this University to reopen the case. The matter, 
however, did not receive the attention of this Board until the 
letter of Honorable Elmer A. Benson, Governor of this State, 
addressed to Regent Lewis E. Lohmann, was presented to this 
Board on December 17 last, requesting that the resolution of 
September 13, 1917, be rescinded, and that Professor Schaper be 
invited to return to the University. 

This Board finds as follows: 

Professor William A. Schaper was made full professor at the 
University of Minnesota in 1904, after having served three years 
as assistant professor. At the time of the adoption of said resolu- 
tion, he was the head of the Department of Political Science and 
filled that position with distinction. 

He was not furnished with a copy of the alleged information 
against him. 

No charges were made against him that might have been con- 
sidered by a faculty committee and, therefore, none were consid- 
ered by such a committee. 

None of the charges were specified except as above stated. 

He was not confronted with his accusers. 

He was not given sufficient time or opportunity to meet the 
charges, nor to engage counsel for his defense. 

He was dismissed on the eve of the commencement of the then 
academic year after being paid only one month’s salary for that 
year. 

This Board finds that the dismissal was without due process, 
and, therefore, unjustified. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: 

1. That the action of the Board in adopting the resolution of 
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September 13, 1917, terminating the relation existing between 
Professor William A. Schaper and this University be, and it 
hereby is, in all things rescinded, and the said resolution be, and 
hereby is, in all things expunged from the minutes and records of 
this Board. 

2. That Professor William A. Schaper be reinstated to the 
faculty of this University, with the rank of Professor of Political 
Science Emeritus. 

3. That Professor William A. Schaper be paid, out of the funds 
of this University, the sum of $5000, in reparation of his loss of 
salary for the academic year 1917-1918, and said sum is hereby 
appropriated for such purpose. 

4. That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to Professor 
William A. Schaper by the Secretary of this Board. 


Resolution of the University of Minnesota Chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors 
February 3, 1938 


Be it resolved that the University of Minnesota chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors manifests hereby its 
approval of the general principles laid down by the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Minnesota on January 28, 1938, in its 
“statement concerning academic freedom,” assuming that clari- 
fication of any uncertainties will be worked out by later action, 
and at the same time congratulates the Board for taking this 
stand on a subject of such vital importance. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS IS AND 
WHAT IT IS NOT 


A SYMPOSIUM 


The fourth and final session of the twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Association held in Indianapolis, Indiana, on January 1, 
1938, was devoted largely to a symposium on the subject, ““What 
the American Association of University Professors Is and What It 
Is Not.” The symposium was followed by a forum in which 
members and delegates present participated. The discussion lead- 
ers in the symposium were: Professors Joseph Allen, City College, 
New York; Dinsmore Alter, Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles; 
Kirk H. Porter, State University of Iowa; and DR Scott, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Dr. H. W. Tyler, former General Secretary 
of the Association, who had been scheduled to appear as one of the 
discussion leaders, was unable to attend the meeting, but a letter 
from him was read by the General Secretary. 

This symposium and forum were placed on the program for the 
purpose of clarifying the nature and objectives of the Association. 
It is hoped that the entire membership will read carefully the state- 
ments which were presented on this occasion and will find them 
helpful in arranging similar programs for chapters and regional 
meetings. 


Joseph Allen. The more obvious reasons for the existence of the 
American Association of University Professors have been stated 
frequently and well, in various addresses and reports. May I 
give my few minutes to considerations not so often emphasized, 
not quite so obvious, but, as it seems to me, of fundamental im- 
portance? If you happen to have read my remarks in the Novem- 
ber Bulletin, please pardon my repetitions. 

My first point is that we have a right to insist that our Asso- 
ciation is an essential agency for the defense and upbuilding of 
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our democracy. Just as the Association performs its functions 
by overlapping and breaking down department lines within the 
field of education, so also its ultimate service extends beyond the 
strictly limited fields of education and touches every phase of 
general welfare in our democracy. This fact is too important to 
be minimized by our profession through ill-timed modesty. 

For to be permanent, democracy depends upon a populace 
trained in a free and universal public school system, the greatest 
invention of and for civilization, as Horace Mann called it. 
Also, to attain progress in high standards of living, growth in 
material comforts, and likewise in justice for all, democracy must 
provide training for its skilled leaders through the higher education 
given by our colleges and scientific institutions. Industrial 
leaders, wise statesmen, promoters of social justice must come 
largely from our institutions of higher education. It is the pur- 
pose and function of this Association to protect and develop in 
every direction the cause of democracy through means of our 
institutions of higher learning. 

The means that we use are well known—our committees, con- 
ventions, local chapters, etc.: Defense of democracy through 
Committees A and B, chiefly; promotion of its welfare, through all 
the other alphabetical committees and the conferences. 

Now I come to my second point. The essence of our American 
democracy is that, while decisions are made by majority vote, they 
are preceded by full and fair discussion; and if the first decision 
is hasty, or unwise or merely unwelcome, the decision is never- 
theless recognized by all, although discussion goes on, with toler- 
ance and patience, until another vote can be taken. It is recog- 
nized that the apparent inefficiency of method is more than made 
up by the steady increase in popular understanding, and conse- 
quent loyalty to democracy itself. General welfare is on the 
whole, in the long run, better served in this way. Differences of 
opinion being essential to a democracy, and the inevitable result 
of the system of the individual’s right to full development through 
education, therefore, the minority’s right to free speech is essential. 
Leaders in progress will almost always be found in the minority. 
Hence our Association uses this method of sound democracy. 
In any problem we seek the actual facts, try friendly discussion, 
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cooperation, patient deliberation, in search of the best solution 
for the situation which has developed. 

My third point is that therefore the Association is not a labor 
union, and can not become one without sacrificing its high purpose. 

The Association is, therefore, not the same as the teachers’ 
union, for that is a labor union. The function of a labor union 
is very different from ours. A labor union is primarily devoted to 
the special welfare of its own members; its method is one of 
compulsion, of force, generally undertaken under a keen sense of 
injustice, against an obstinate, prejudiced, often brutal opponent. 
It depends upon support from the public through propaganda, 
not reason. The ambition and procedure of a labor union are 
well indicated by Cecil Cannes in his life of John L. Lewis, the 
outstanding labor leader of our day. Mr. Cannes says of Lewis: 


He resolved that he would dedicate his life to improve the lot 
of the miners. He became faithful and fair to what he wanted to 
achieve, rather than to the person of his opponents. He decided 


to win first and be fair afterwards.... It was the main objective 
of better working standards, hours, and wages that became of 
importance and not particularly how they were achieved. 


A teachers’ union may be needed as a labor union in some in- 
stitution, at some time, because conditions are bad, and the powers 
in control are stupid, or blind, or even hard hearted. Its exist- 
ence, if thus needed, is a serious reflection upon the board in con- 
trol. As its objects are achieved, it becomes less necessary. The 
great danger is that in using forceful pressure, propaganda, and the 
usual methods of war, the members will lose sight of the ultimate 
high standards of the profession, and rest content with self-seeking, 
and its material gains, even if unjust to others; and that force 
will lead to more force, and bitter feelings. 

With the Association, on the other hand, the methods even of 
Committee A are based on reasonableness, justice, and friendly ap- 
proach to the opponent, in search of the best solution of each 
puzzling and complex human problem. The more success each 
of its committees has in throwing light upon an educational 
problem, the more work opens up still to be done, and the more 
necessary the Association becomes; based upon truth, not propa- 
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ganda; upon the general advancement of education for the benefit 
of the whole people; not upon self-centered gains, for a small 
localized group chiefly. 

The Association is not a teachers’ union. But if the teachers’ 
union is needed anywhere, with its power of collective bargain- 
ing, and of direct action to remedy peculiar conditions of injustice, 
it may be possible and desirable for the Association and union at 
times to cooperate in securing permanent good for the whole 
profession. The benefit of such cooperation to the union should 
lie in moderating its use of force in the direction of more good will, 
and more emphasis upon general welfare. The advantage to the 
Association may be in getting results more effectively, with less 
delay. 

The Association is an essential base for our democracy, it uses the 
methods of a true democracy, it is not a labor union. My fourth 
point is that we must be careful not to be misled by popular and 
fallacious notions about what is really democratic. For example, 
that every man is as good as another; that election is the only 
democratic way to choose our public servants; that election, 
even by a plurality of one vote, endows the successful one with 
wisdom in all kinds of problems; or, as seems just now a special 
danger, the notion that nominations should be by popular vote. 
This is one of the saddest errors of all, if a democracy is to accom- 
plish wise results. President Eliot once made the very sagacious 
comment that the problem in a democracy was to secure the serv- 
ices of experts; and he might have added, to retain them. Elec- 
tion by popular vote will not do this. A town meeting in a small 
village, where every candidate is known, may perhaps elect an 
efficient dog-catcher, but a large State can not wisely select a 
State engineer. Nominations for executive officers by direct 
popular primaries also are a failure. The strength of the City- 
Manager plan is that the manager is not nominated nor elected 
by popular vote. He is selected by the small elected Council. 

Popular election is right and necessary in a democracy for the 
body which determines policies. That body, however, should 
select its experts who carry out in detail its established policies. 

Our present system of nominations in the Association is cer- 
tainly not truly democratic. Suggestions are sent in by five per cent 
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or seven per cent of the members, and so scattered that it is possible 
for one small local group to give for a local member a vote ten 
times that received by a stronger candidate, with no such partisan 
backing. Nor is it democratic in the best sense to have an inde- 
pendent candidate sprung upon the small annual meeting with- 
out notice and the election carried by a surprise move. Such a 
method might easily be used by a small clique desirous of seizing 
control of an organization. 

The safeguard that democracy needs in the matter of elections 
is an easy recourse to independent nominations, when the regular 
nominations are not satisfactory. These additional candidates, 
made public early enough for the voters to give ample scrutiny to 
their qualifications, are not necessarily the best; yet their pos- 
sibility is a valuable safeguard. 

The problem of nominations has not yet been seriously enough 
studied in our political elections. It is not surprising then that 
the members of our Association are confused about it. Our 
present experiment in the Association is not a success; but with 
good will, and tolerance, a body more or less homogeneous, like ours, 
should be able to develop a reasonably good system. 

May I suggest, as my final point, the following nominating 
procedure for our Association: 

(1) An elected body not large (our Council), should establish 
policies, and appoint executives to carry them out; paid, for 
full-time service; or voluntary, on part-time, as on our committees. 

(2) Nominations should be made by a small, impartial, loyal 
committee which can confer about all the qualifications needed 
on the elected policy-making board, and study the efficiency of 
members as shown by their work on committees, or in local 
chapters, etc. 

(3) Suggestions should be sent freely to this committee by any 
one or more members, who may know a candidate to be strong 
in some valuable qualification—the committee, however, to make 
the final nominations. 

(4) Nominations to be published in October. Any indepen- 
dent nominations thereafter, with a reasonable number of genuine 
signatures attached thereto, to be published in December; so that 
all nominations shall be known to all members, before the election. 
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No system, however, will work with even reasonable success 
unless our members credit the good faith if not the wisdom of 
those who have been given responsibility. If we develop a system 
that does work reasonably well it should be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the procedures of our larger democracy. 


Dinsmore Alter. In such a symposium as this, fundamental 
ideals which certainly are accepted by every member need merely 
be mentioned. Among them are the freedom of the professor to 
teach his field in a manner that seems proper to him, unhampered 
by restrictions; the security of his tenure that makes it possible 
for him to devote his time, unworried, to his work; the improve- 
ment of the training of teachers, both for college and for secondary 
work; an ideal of what constitutes good teaching; the content of 
codes of ethics to be conformed to, both by professors and by ad- 
ministrative officers; a not too large maximum teaching load; 
reasonable opportunities for research work and for other scholarly 
production. On all of these each of us holds views which are in 
substantial agreement. 

There are, however, points of wide disagreement among the 
members. Such concern mainly methods of procedure to bring 
about conditions that we all desire. We find many in the member- 
ship who believe that our Association should be a sort of fact- 
finding body which publishes the results of its investigations on all 
these subjects, hoping that the “powers which be” may read them 
and be convinced. There are many others at the opposite extreme 
who believe that the teaching profession should organize exactly as 
does union labor and that, formed into a compact group, it should 
enforce demands by whatever means might prove to be necessary. 
The great majority of us hold views somewhere between these 
extremes. Our Association has now gained a membership large 
enough with respect to the total number who are eligible that it 
can enforce demands if such should be the will of the members. 

Very probably an active, emphatic program of the latter type 
would attract an even larger membership, until finally every 
relationship between faculty and school could be dominated by 
the Association. We, as educated men, must, in planning our 
course of action, study the social changes that are taking place and 
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form an estimate of future conditions. The Association, in making 
such a plan, must also decide upon those methods which will 
bring about the greatest amount of good—perhaps not in a few 
years, but when the long-time outlook is considered. To form 
such an estimate, I believe that we must look first at the causes of 
the social changes around us. Otherwise we might make a plan 
which would not fit at all. 

One of the results of the three centuries of scientific progress 
has been to increase the means of communication so much that 
today a man living on the Pacific coast can be far more aware of 
what is going on on the Atlantic coast than his great-grandfather 
was of what occurred in the next county. 

As a result, there are many who believe that the present formal 
governments based upon geographical representations are anach- 
ronisms. I doubt whether there are very many in the Associa- 
tion who would be willing to see a change in the form of govern- 
ment, but each of us is aware of the continual reiteration of news- 
papers and magazines concerning actual government by organized 
minorities. The members of such associations, having a common 
bond of interest, can bring to the attention of the world those 
things which they believe to be necessary and right, more effec- 
tively than through the representatives of the accidental geograph- 
ical districts within which the members live. If we can believe 
what we are told, there is an informal government superposed upon 
the legally constituted one. Whether such a change is good or bad 
does not seem to me to be germane to the discussion, but we are 
much interested in the question whether such an informal govern- 
ment will grow, or whether it is merely a passing phase during an 
unsettled time when people have not yet been able to adjust them- 
selves to the material inventions of the century. 

Our judgment of what will take place during the next generation 
should guide the rigidity with which the Association attempts to 
enforce those things which it believes to be for the best, not only 
of its members but of the whole community. If our judgment is 
that the power of such organizations will be extended, it seems to 
me that we have a duty which requires us to make our organization 
as nearly as possible an ideal for the others to imitate. In one 
respect our organization has been leading others to a new concept. 
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We have consistently defended the rights of non-members every bit 
as emphatically as we have the rights of those who have belonged 
to our Association. This must continue regardless of whether 
our Association takes an aggressive or a rather passive attitude. 

If the associations which we have considered become more 
powerful, there certainly will be a serious loss if the teachers of the 
country are not able to advocate effectively their viewpoints con- 
cerning the educational system and related social problems. 

It is probable that our Association members could not at the 
present time make a decision regarding such a far-reaching problem 
of extension of our activity as we have here. I suggest very 
hesitantly that a small committee of the Association poll our mem- 
bership for its present opinion and study the trend of affairs, in 
order that we may make the best possible extrapolation of future 
conditions. Perhaps that committee would not be ready to report 
even at the next meeting. Our Association is doing quite well. 
It would be far better to continue exactly as we have been going 
than to jump a bit too far. If we decide that any change in our 
aggressiveness is to be made, it certainly would be better for us 
to make too small a change than by any possibility to make too 
great aone. There probably are some who are strongly opposed 
even to a discussion of such aggressiveness. I know, however, 
that many of our members wish to go much farther than I per- 
sonally am at present willing to advocate. 

From the point of view of internal strength, it is rather impor- 
tant that we know what is desired by the membership in order that 
the residuals of individual opinions may be a minimum. Our 
Association has such a type of membership that it can be much 
more nearly a democracy than others. If I may be permitted to 
give a hint of what at the present time seems to me most closely 
to approach what we should be, I would point to the American 
Medical Association and the American Bar Association. Almost 
every reputable physician and attorney in the country is a member 
of his association. Few eligible to join them would consider not 
doing so. These two associations lay down very strict codes of 
ethics for their members to follow and make considerable endeavor 
to enforce those codes. The one promotes general studies concern- 
ing drugs and methods of treatment and in general its findings have 
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been considered so fair and so able that many of its pronounce- 
ments are tantamount to law. In its own field, the American Bar 
Association has done a similar work. I am neither a physician 
nor a lawyer, and I do not know that everything that these groups 
do is to be commended. Perhaps they make mistakes, but they 
do seem to me to approach most closely to the ideal that associa- 
tions of men with a common interest should attain. Perhaps our 
problem at present is to study these associations and decide how 
far we wish to go toward their aggressive policies. I believe that 
if we emulate them our membership will increase until rather 
soon almost all eligible teachers will be included. Under such 
conditions, we can work most effectively for what we believe to 
be the good of civilization. 


Kirk H. Porter. In the columns of the Des Moines Register 
last summer there appeared a leading editorial entitled: ‘‘Free- 
dom, But—Is Not Freedom.” This editorial had been inspired 
by an address that was delivered before the Iowa Conference of 
University Professors. The speaker was a guest, he was not a 
member of our Association. In his address he tactfully ad- 
monished us that academic freedom is a good thing, but—it 
should be used with restraint; and perhaps it should not be en- 
joyed to the full by young and irresponsible members of our pro- 
fession. The writer of the newspaper editorial had not been 
present at the meeting. He merely saw a copy of the speech; 
and unfortunately he assumed that it came from one of our own 
members, and that it expressed the views of our Association. 
Hence the ringing editorial, “Freedom, But—Is Not Freedom,” in 
which the editor vigorously asserted that we must not compromise 
our academic freedom in any such way. 

It was most gratifying to have this excellent and influential 
paper take this stand. We can forgive the unfortunate mistake, 
later fully corrected, for otherwise there probably would have been 
no editorial at all. It is good to have the public press support our 
stand so valiantly; 4ut—the episode has prompted me to write the 
following lines. 

Academic freedom is a concept which has been dear to the heart 
of every member of the American Association of University Pro- 
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fessors since that organization was first created. Never has the 
concept been clearly defined. Perhaps it never can be. Nearly 
everyone will admit that there are some limitations to be placed 
upon it. The most radical advocate of freedom can ultimately be 
pressed back to some point where he will say, “I don’t mean free- 
dom to do that. To do that is to go beyond the bounds of decency, 
or propriety” (or whatever term may seem appropriate to the 
situation). We differ widely amongst ourselves as to when this 
point has been reached—just how widely we may not know until 
we face specific problems. 

It follows then that academic freedom must be something relative, 
in the minds of all of us. In so far as it is a relative concept it does 
not differ greatly from the important personal rights that are said 
to be guaranteed by the federal and state constitutions. We have 
the right of free speech; but that does not mean that we are free 
to incite to crime, or to armed violence against the state. And to 
those who wish to speak in this vein it seems that there is no right 
of free speech. We enjoy religious freedom, the right to worship as 
we please. But this freedom does not extend to those who wish to 
engage in so-called religious practices that go beyond certain con- 
cepts of morality and decency. And thus to some there is no 
religious freedom. 

Literal freedom is anarchy. It is not compatible with ordered 
government and civilization. Freedom must be relative. It is only 
relative freedom that is worth the having, and makes life tolerable. 

Our Association many times has faced the question of how much 
freedom a professor should enjoy to express his views on political 
questions, to participate in political activities, to speak his mind 
on religious, social, or economic matters. We can not say exactly; 
but many of us have sought refuge in a very easy formula. We 
have said that the professor should enjoy exactly as much free- 
dom as other citizens enjoy, that the professor should be just as 
free to speak his mind as any man on the street. And we have felt 
confident, surely, that less harm would threaten society or the 
body politic due to this exercise of freedom by professors than by 
most other people. And so, for this, and various other reasons, 
we insist upon the full measure of rreedom enjoyed by other citizens. 

But I think we are not wholly frank. Without fully realizing it 
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we have actually been demanding a great deal more freedom than 
is enjoyed by ordinary citizens. For by demanding academic 
freedom we exhibit an unwillingness to accept the consequences 
which ordinarily flow from the exercise of free speech—conse- 
quences which other people must and do accept. This is particu- 
larly true in the realm of politics. 

The unpleasant consequences that follow upon free speech in 
politics are numerous, complicated, elusive, and sometimes dev- 
astating. It is these consequences which the ordinary citizen 
must accept, and against which we wish to be especially protected. 
The business man runs the risk of driving away customers by doing 
so simple a thing as hanging the picture of a candidate for office in 
his window. The wage earner may jeopardize his job by doing 
so much as attending a party caucus. The physician may alienate 
patients by participating in a party rally. The young lawyer 
may make or break his law practice by innocently exercising the 
most elementary freedom in his political activities. These risks 
are not fanciful, they are genuine. To students of government it 
is well known that enormous numbers of men will not go to party 
caucuses, or even vote in primary elections, because it entails so 
simple a thing as casual affiliation with a political party. This isa 
fact, not a theory, attested by many careful surveys. 

Let brave men be disdainful, and heap contempt upon these 
timid souls! Timid? Yes. But perhaps more canny than timid. 
The significant thing is that, be they timid or merely shrewd, they 
are keenly aware of the numerous unpleasant consequences that 
may flow from the exercise of simple freedom in politics. 

The professor wants to be protected from these consequences. 
He wants to be free to join political parties, to work openly in 
support of candidates, to attend rallies and to speak, to be on city 
councils, to serve as a delegate to party conventions—even as the 
ordinary citizen—forsooth! And then he wants to be fully pro- 
tected from the consequences of this innocent and honorable ac- 
tivity. He does not want torun the risks that the ordinary citizen 
runs. He does not want to risk having his advancement retarded, 
much less risk demotion or dismissal. He does not want to risk 
even the mild frown of his administrative superior. He wants to 
exercise the freedom of the ordinary citizen; and risk zo unpleasant 
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consequences. A professor, and another citizen, may stand upon 
the same public platform and freely speak their minds in the same 
cause. The professor returns to the safety of his classroom; his 
companion takes his chances in a cold world. 

Thus I say, we do not want the same freedom that is enjoyed by 
other people. We want much greater freedom. We want a larger 
measure of freedom than is enjoyed by any other class in all 
society. I believe in this freedom. I want this freedom for 
myself, I want it for a// my colleagues—the young and inexperi- 
enced as well as for those who are older. I hope the American 
Association of University Professors will uncompromisingly insist 
upon it. We must demand this freedom even in the cases of those 
who abuse it, or use it foolishly, for the principle involved is so 
important for the future of education, that we can not compromise 
this major premise. 

But let us not deceive ourselves. We are asking for a very great 
deal—much more than many of our members ever appreciated. 
And, asking for so much special privilege, we ought to make sure 
that we deserve it. 

Restraints and limitations we should impose upon ourse/oes. 
They should not be imposed from the outside. Furthermore, they 
can not be codified and formally adopted. They must develop 
through a subtle process of evolution, along with a maturing sense 
of responsibility. Those who enjoy special privileges should be 
worthy of them. There are things a reputable doctor will not do, 
though he must be free todothem. There are things an honorable 
lawyer will not do, though he is free to do them. Indeed, a most 
serious reproach upon that profession is that not enough of its 
members recognize these limitations. 

Our general theme this afternoon has been “What the Associa- 
tion Js and What It Is Not.”” I submit, the Assocation is the 
principal agency through which can be cultivated ethical standards 
for the profession that are so obviously good, that academic free- 
dom may cease to be an important issue. 


DR Scott. The author of a recent magazine article' says that 
university professors are themselves the arch-enemies of academic 
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freedom and that their real interest is in the security of their 
monthly pay checks. This writer, who describes himself as a for- 
mer faculty member and administrative officer, also pays his re- 
spects to the American Association of University Professors. He 
pictures the Association as being interested primarily in the eco- 
nomic welfare of professors but lacking in the courage and frankness 
to become an avowed and effective labor union. 

I have no patience with those who look upon a labor union as an 
unworthy organization or as one lacking in respectability. How- 
ever, I do not believe that this Association is a labor union in dis- 
guise. On this point I am quite willing to accept the test of 
economic interest. If we are primarily interested in the economic 
well-being of our members, or of the teaching profession, I am 
willing to agree that thereby we are classified as essentially a labor 
union and that a peculiar variety of methods and policies will not 
serve to defend us against the assertion that we are a labor 
union. 

In general, it may be said, the economic interests of university 
professors will be best served if members of the group give their 
attention to other interests. Hence cynical critics will always be 
able to argue with some show of plausibility that those other in- 
terests are mere camouflage. In view of these considerations, it is 
important that we all think clearly about the problem of the 
professor’s income and that the problem be given a definite status 
in the program of this Association. 

The determination of salaries is a problem of university adminis- 
tration. It has two fundamental aspects. First, salaries should 
be high enough to attract men of ability who could reasonably 
expect to be successful in other types of work. Second, relative 
salaries within the faculty must not be such as to discourage effec- 
tive service. For example, the adoption of a rigid salary scale in 
which promotions in rank and salary are dependent upon seniority 
will result in an adverse selection of faculty members and an out- 
right discouragement of individual effort. The adoption of such 
a system creates a concerted interest in the matter of salaries. It 
would tend to make a labor union of any faculty. 

On the other hand, equally serious results may follow from 
differentiations in salaries if the differentiations are based upon 
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inadequate grounds such as, for example, enthusiasm for or per- 
sonal loyalty to the current administration. 

Faculty members can do nothing about the relative levels of 
academic and non-academic incomes. Even this Association can 
only call the matter to the attention of those who provide the 
financial support of higher education, as opportunities present 
themselves. However, in the determination of internal salary 
relations faculty members can, and in many cases do, take an 
effective part. They usually aid in the selection of new faculty 
members and frequently have some part in the determination of 
later promotions in rank and salary. Probably no one system 
would apply in all cases but, in my opinion, this Association should 
stand squarely behind the proposition that there can be and should 
be developed administrative procedures which will assure a reason- 
able correspondence between salaries and educational service. 

Turning now to the positive side of our subject, if the American 
Association of University Professors is not a disguised labor union, 
what is it? 

Political parties, social movements, and organizations of many 
kinds arise out of situations which call for some sort of correction 
or readjustment. The more effective each such new organization 
is as an agency of protest, the sooner it is called upon to exercise 
constructive responsibility. 

The American Association of University Professors can not 
hope to escape this typical course of development. The Associa- 
tion arose as an agency of protest against unwarranted dismissals 
of university and college teachers. The prestige which it has won 
in the profession, among university administrations and in general 
public estimation, has been gained by its investigations and reports 
of cases involving violations of principles of academic freedom and 
academic tenure. In this development the Association has been 
placed in a position of opposition to university administrations. 
It can not continue to develop indefinitely in that réle as a mere 
agency of protest. The time must come when it will play a co- 
operative and constructive part in the administration of higher 
education. Indeed, opportunities and instances of cooperation 
have multiplied in recent years. However, cooperation is not an 
end in itself. The Association can not abandon its independent 
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basis of action and its duty to criticize when occasion demands 
criticism until the ends to be accomplished by cooperation are 
realized. 

The abuses which gave rise to the Association may be ascribed 
to the type of control which has characterized institutions of 
higher education in the United States rather than to a personal 
perversity of presidents and boards of control. The essential 
weakness of our system of control has been a dominance of financial 
administration over educational administration. The financial 
administration has been definite, concrete, centralized, and effec- 
tive. Educational administration has been indefinite, intangible, 
divided, and largely taken for granted. It is incumbent upon this 
Association to take the lead in such a reconstruction of university 
government as will make administration of the university’s edu- 
cational interests definite, concrete, and effective. This can not be 
done by a mere education of individuals who are presidents and 
members of boards of control. It can be done only by an organ- 
ized system of educational administration which will effectively 
offset the undue influence now exerted by the financial admin- 
istration. 

It has been argued that there can not be at the same time a 
financial management of the university and an educational man- 
agement; that there can be only one administration. With this 
argument we can not agree. Our conventional American system 
of control attempts to consolidate the two with the result that the 
university’s educational interests suffer at the hands of its financial 
interests. 

It goes without saying that there must be effective coordination 
of educational management and financial management. How- 
ever, there can not be effective coordination unless both are 
effectively developed. It is a fine thing to carry coordination to 
the point of consolidation provided there is still a real coordina- 
tion. But to have consolidation without coordination is bad and 
that is what we have in our typical system of university govern- 
ment. This system has not afforded effective coordination be- 
tween financial and educational administration because it has not 
afforded an effective educational administration. 

It is one of the major obligations resting upon this Association to 
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take the lead in the development of a type or types of administra- 
tion which will afford a balanced and socially effective government 
of the individual university. But this is not the Association’s 
chief responsibility. 

To the problem of university government, this Association 
brings a point of view which is different from those of the faculty, 
president, and board of control of the individual institution. Its 
viewpoint represents the whole field of higher education. Its 
potential resources are the abilities of the whole profession of 
teachers in higher education. Professor Willey’s recently pub- 
lished study, “Depression, Recovery and Higher Education,” 
pointed out very clearly that in the future there will be an increas- 
ing need for direction or administration of higher education which 
is broader in its outlook than any individual institution. To give 
a specific illustration, the tendency toward state-wide control of all 
public institutions of higher education is only one small aspect 
of a general social trend. As more and more problems in the field 
of general social organization are forced upon our attention, two 
of these problems are bound to be the definition and the concrete 
realization of the social contribution of higher education. In the 
working out of solutions to these problems this Association, be- 
cause of its point of view and because of its resources, is in a posi- 
tion to function as a trustee for society. If it chooses any lesser 
goal it will not be making the most of its opportunities. 

Thus my definition of the American Association of University 
Professors would be that it is an agency for the direction and 
socialization of higher education. If it takes the lead in develop- 
ing an effective educational administration of individual institu- 
tions, it can not easily avoid the réle of coordinating those indi- 
vidual administrations in a general program for higher education. 


H. W. Tyler. Dr. Tyler’s letter to the General Secretary was 
as follows: 


December 21, 1937 
Dear Dr. Himstead: 


Consideration of health seems to render it inadvisable for me to 
make the winter journey to Indianapolis. My regret is tempered 
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by the fact that I have missed no previous annual meeting since 
1915—which may seem a sufficient excuse for exemption now. 

Your invitation to contribute to a symposium on “What the 
Association Is and What It Is Not” is a temptation I can not 
wholly resist, but I shall try not to abuse your patience and that of 
the audience by putting all my ideas in this letter. 

You and I know—as no one else but Dr. Cook can know—that 
in our less buoyant hours, the Association seems to be a vast 
machine for inflicting problem letters on the General Secretary and 
at the same time through other more devious channels imputing 
to the ““Washington Office”—a conveniently impersonal phrase— 
an amazing variety of mythical misdeeds. Then there are always 
the enthusiastic hobby riders, prancing on steeds long since 
too old for such violent exercise. But I must pass to more im- 
portant matters than these random vagaries and hallucinations. 

The Association was founded in 1915 “To facilitate a more 
effective cooperation among teachers and investigators in uni- 
versities and colleges, and in professional schools of similar grade, 
for the promotion of the interests of higher education and research, 
and in general to increase the usefulness and advance the stand- 
ards and ideals of the profession.” From that fundamental pur- 
pose it has never to my knowledge deviated. Its officers and 
committees, being human, have doubtless fallen short of possible 
achievements. The committees have at times wandered into by- 
paths which proved labyrinthine. Its members, being highly 
individualized specialists, professionally addicted to pontifical 
criticism, have sometimes been more reluctant to render service 
than to express discontent. Yet through it all we have more than 
survived and usually without malice or acrimony or deficits. 

If I may venture to speak of the future as growing naturally out 
of our honorable past, I should say: 

(1) The Association must scrupulously maintain its complete 
professional integrity and independence. We aim at cordial, co- 
operative relations with other groups having allied interests. We 
shall be hospitable to ideas, but we will not sacrifice our identity by 
entangling alliances, whether by changing our basis of member- 
ship or by affiliation with labor or other special groups. 

(2) We are mot an association for the general promotion of higher 
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education. If we were we should logically include not merely 
presidents, but representatives of the six groups which a dis- 
tinguished college president has listed as partners in the enterprise 
of higher education: 


Founders, donors, benefactors 
The State 

Trustees and regents 
Professors and instructors 
Students 

Constituency, including alumni 


Our founders made no mistake in settling this question as they 
did in 1915. Let us not dig ourselves up by the roots too often— 
it’s a debilitating and unprofitable waste of energy. 

(3) We are and should remain a national association, not a 
federation of local or regional groups. This is not to say that our 
chapters are of little value or importance, but they owe such 
influence as they have mainly to the existence of the national 
Association. We look more and more to them for the application 
of policies and principles, the definition of which must continue to 
be nationally integrated. We look to them continually for initia- 
tive and cooperative support. They have the great advantage of 
easy contacts and discussion. 

(4) We are not a professors’ union or an affiliate of “‘organized 
labor.” We have no antagonism for any social group, and wel- 
come cooperative relations with any group having common aims 
with us, but the responsibility of our profession is to society as a 
whole and we should not seek our objectives through methods 
based on class antagonism. 

We have no quarrel with the American Federation of Teachers 
which, admitting “employee” status of its members, prefers 
affiliation with organized labor and naturally adopts the policy of 
arousing resentment against the unfair employing agencies. This 
policy is, however, so fundamentally contrary to our own that mere 
reconciliation of the two would be as futile as the mixing of oil and 
water. For most situations either alone is better. 

(5) The fundamental question of fitness of the Association to 
survive, even after more than twenty years, has still to be resolutely 
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faced. There must be a determination on the part of the member- 
ship to exercise its best intelligence in the choice of chapter and 
national officers and to give them, when chosen, a generous meas- 
ure of confidence and support. We must avoid wasting time and 
energy in too prolonged self-examination or in political activities 
when all our resources are inadequate for supporting the welfare 
of the Association against external dangers. 


Very truly yours, 
(S) H. W. Tyrer 


A SURVEY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS’ 


By B. W. KUNKEL 
Lafayette College 


The survey of college faculties which was sponsored by the 
Association of American Colleges, and published in the December 
number of the Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 
was undertaken for several purposes. It was thought that the 
presentation of a kind of composite portrait of the profession 
would not only increase the sense of professional solidarity, but 
also aid administrators in evaluating their faculties and afford a 
stimulus to faculty members themselves by giving them a norm 
for comparison. It was realized from the start, naturally, that 
such a survey as attempts to express qualities in percentages and 
statistics can shed no light upon the most important qualities of 
personality and spirit which must always hold the highest value 
in the professions as in the arts. 

The statistics were gathered by circularizing the members 
of the American Association of University Professors as of Febru- 
ary 28, 1935. In all, there were 4667 replies to the question- 
naires sent out, which was 41 per cent of those circularized. Only 
those on the list of Active and Junior members were included. 
Some of those still among the Active members are not now en- 
gaged in teaching; but as many of these seemed to be temporarily 
unemployed and anxious to return to the ranks of active teachers 
they have been included; the honorary members of the Associa- 
tion and administrative officers who are eligible for Associate mem- 
bership have not been included because of the very small response 
from this group. 

The replies are fairly uniformly distributed geographically. The 
lowest percentage of replies is from the District of Columbia 
which returned only 29 per cent. The largest is from Wyoming 


! Condensed from a study entitled “A Survey of College Faculties,” by Professor 
Kunkel, Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 


December, 1937, pp. 463-514. 
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with 78 per cent. The geographical distribution of replies and of 
the membership of the American Association of University Pro- 


fessors, together with the percentage of college teachers, is indi- 
cated in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Distribution of College Teachers Geographically 


Percentage 


Percentage of Replies 


Percentage 


rey 
All Teachers 
in the U. S. 


Percentage |jof Member- 
of Replies | ship of Accord- 
A. A. U. 


Section 
ing to 
Nativity 

New England 13. 
Middle Atlantic....| 25.: 
Southern 8. 

Gulf 

North Central and 
Mississippi Valley} 32. 

Rocky Mountain... 

Pacific Coast...... 

Foreign 


Of those replying to the questionnaire, 56.7 per cent are of the 
rank of full professor, 15.6 per cent are of the rank of associate 
professor, 15.6 per cent assistant professor, 9.3 per cent instruc- 
tor or assistant, and 2.8 per cent are not at present engaged in 
teaching. 

The replies to the questionnaire were received from the follow- 
ing numbers in the principal departments of instruction: English, 
484; Chemistry, 400; Biology (including Botany and Zoology), 
381; Modern Foreign Languages, 348; Economics (including 
Business and Commerce), 331; History, 318; Education, 293; 
Mathematics, 226; Physics, 219; Psychology, 184; Engineering, 
171; Medical Sciences, 163; Ancient Languages, 135; Sociology, 
133; Philosophy and Ethics, 122; Geology and Geography, 105; 
Political Science and Government, 97. 

The group replying to the questionnaire exhibits a median age 
of between 45 and 46 and a mean of 47.93 4.11 years. Theoldest 


11.8% 

30.5 

7.3 

7:4 

31.7 

8.1 

3.2 
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teacher is 88 and the youngest 24 years of age. Two hundred and 
eighty three are 65 years or older but of these only §7 list them- 
selves as either emeritus or not teaching. The material studied 
may be divided into three approximately equal groups on the basis 
of age. One-third was born before 1885, one-third between 1885 
and 1894 inclusive, and one-third since 1894. 

The full professors, 2650 in number who are still teaching, 
exhibit an average age of 53.02 + .13 years; the 723 associate 
professors, 43.17 + .21 years; the 728 assistant professors 38.24 + 
.16 years; and the 435 instructors, 34.62 + .17 years. 

Of all the teachers answering the questionnaire, 13.3 per cent 
are women and of these only 39 are married. Five hundred and 
nineteen are single, 15 are widowed, and Io are divorced or sepa- 
rated. Of the men, 3549 are married, 361 are single, 15 are wid- 
owed, and 41 are divorced or separated. 

The stability of the married state among the teachers in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities according to the questionnaires seems 
to be unusually high, for only 1.1 per cent indicate that they are 
divorced. There is some question about the validity of the figures 
furnished, for although a few indicated in their replies that they 
had remarried after divorce, it is quite possible that others who 
had remarried after divorce simply indicated their present marital 
state. 

The families of college teachers, like those of the most intelligent 
professional groups of the world generally, are inclined to be very 
small. Four thousand six hundred and sixty seven members of 
the Association reported §932 living children. On the basis of 
the number of families represented by the members of the Associa- 
tion, that is, the number of married, widowed, and divorced, there 
are 1.6 children per family; or omitting those families whose heads 
are under 40 years of age whose families may be regarded as in- 
complete, there are 2466 families with 4472 children, or 1.81 
children per family. Of those born before 1894, there are 474 
married teachers with no children, 554 with a single child, 746 with 
two children, 427 with three children, 180 with four children, 57 
with five, 16 with six, and 12 with over six (8.66 children on the 
average). There are two families of 10 children each; one is that 
of a teacher born in 1869 and the other of a teacher born in 1892. 
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The distribution of the college teachers according to their birth- 
place is very wide. The single states in which the largest num- 
bers of college teachers were born are as follows: New York, 418; 
Ohio, 360; Pennsylvania, 359; Illinois, 299; Massachusetts, 
293; Indiana, 232; and Iowa, 208. These seven states have 
furnished almost exactly half of all those teachers born in the 
United States. At the other extreme, only two were born in each 
of the three states, New Mexico, Arizona, and Wyoming. The 
New England states have produced by birth 119.9 teachers per 
million of the population in 1890 which is approximately the me- 
dian year of birth of the subjects of thissurvey. By the same com- 
putation the North Central and Mississippi Valley states have 
furnished 81.3 per million; the Middle Atlantic states have fur- 
nished 67.8 per million; the Rocky Mountain states, 58.8; the 
Pacific Coast states, 55.1; the Southern states, 42.6, and the Gulf 
states, 25 per million of the population. 

Of all those born in the New England states 43 per cent are 
in the old group born before 1885, 29 per cent in the middle age 
group, and 28 per cent in the young group born since 1894. Ofall 
those born in the Middle Atlantic states 28 per cent are in the old, 
30 per cent in the middle, and 42 per cent in the young group. 
Of all those born in the Southern states 32 per cent are in the old, 
36 per cent in the middle, and 32 per cent in the young group. Of 
those born in the North Central and Mississippi Valley states the 
percentage in each of the age groups is almost exactly 33. Of all 
those born in the Pacific Coast states 30 per cent are in the old 
group, 26 per cent in the middle, and 44 per cent in the young 
group. Of all those born in the Rocky Mountain states, 21 per 
cent are in the old group, 40 per cent in the middle group, and 39 
per cent in the young group. 

The New England states are contributing by birth to the young 
group of college teachers less than one-half as many in proportion 
to their present population as they did to the old group whose 
median age is between 58 and 59 years or 28.6 per million of the 
population in 1900 as compared with 60.8 per million of the popu- 
lation in 1880, which corresponds with the median age of that 
group. In each of the three age groups born in the Middle At- 
lantic states the proportion of college teachers born to population 
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has been fairly constant at about 23 per million. In the North 

Central and Mississippi Valley states the number of college 
teachers born per million of population has fallen, in spite of the 
large number of teachers actually produced by this region, from 
34.8 per million in the group of old teachers to 23.6 per million of 
the young group. Both the Southern and Gulf states exhibit a 
consistent increase in the ratio of college teachers born to the 
total population in passing from the old to the young group. In 
the Gulf states the increase in the ratio is from 5.3 per million in 
the old group to 10.2 per million in the young group. The size 
of the groups born in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
states is rather small, totalling only 103 and 67, respectively; 
consequently the ratios of the several age groups to the total 
population may not be significant. Thus the ratio of the middle 
age group to the total population of the Pacific Coast states seems 
to be quite small—14.4 per million; and that of the young group 
of the Rocky Mountain states likewise seems unduly small— 
15.6 per million in comparison with the ratios of the other age 
groups which run from 21.9 to 27.9 per million. 

In all, 390 of the total number replying to the questionnaire 
or 8.4 per cent, were born beyond the confines of the United States. 
One hundred and fifteen are Canadian by birth; 60, German; 56, 
British; 25, Asiatic (including some of American parentage); 
20, Russian; 14, French; 14, Swiss; 12, Swedish; 11, Austrian; 
10, Dutch; and 53 others. 

The part which the large cities have played in the production of 
college teachers is indicated by the fact that 622 teachers were born 
in 32 cities each having a population of at least 100,000 in the year 
1900. These cities had a total population in 1890, the median 
year of birth, of 10.39 millions. They thus gave birth to teachers 
at the rate of 60.39 per million of population. The country ex- 
clusive of these urban centers produced teachers at the rate of 
68.24 per million. 

A comparison of the birthplaces and present residences of the 
college teachers shows that the North Central and Mississippi 
Valley states send out teachers to all parts of the country in excess 
of those they receive. Thus, although 1959 teachers were born 
in this area, only 1542 are resident there now. On the other hand, 
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the New England states are represented by 621 residents but by 
only 566 native sons; likewise the Middle Atlantic states are 
represented by 1192 residents but by only 959 native sons; the 
Southern states by 397 residents and 376 native sons; the Gulf 
states by 341 residents and 215 native sons; the Pacific Coast 
states by 380 residents and 103 native sons; and the Rocky Moun- 
tain states by 176 residents and only 67 native sons. This is 
shown more clearly in Table I. 

The membership of the American Association of University 
Professors have practically all had college and university degrees. 
In fact only 13 of all those replying, less than 0.3 per cent, had no 
degree whatever. Only 214, or 4.6 per cent, had no degree higher 
than the bachelor’s, and 1147, or 24.6 per cent, had no degree 
higher than the master’s. The rest, constituting 70.5 per cent 
have the doctor’s degree. Seventy-eight completed their under- 
graduate education in foreign institutions which for the most part 
do not grant the baccalaureate, but only five of these did not go on 
to the university to receive their doctorates. Of those whose 
formal education was completed in this country, only nine ob- 
tained their doctor’s degree (M.D.) without first graduating from 
a college with a bachelor’s degree. Of those who have not any 
college degree most are teachers of the technique of the fine arts 
including music. 


TABLE II 
Distribution of Academic Degrees in the Three Age Groups! 
Degree Old Middle Young 

0.5% 0.4% 0.1% 
No degree higher than 

7.1 3.2 3-5 
No degree higher than 


Doctor’s degree.......... 


1 The three age groups are as follows: Young, born since 1894; Middle, born 
between 1885 and 1894 inclusive; Old, born before 1885. 


The distribution of academic degrees among the three age 
groups is shown in Table II. The ages at which the various de- 
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grees have been earned indicate that the college professors do not 
graduate from college as early as might be expected. The mean 
age at graduation of 4577 who received the bachelor’s degree is 
23.33 + .036 years. Of these only 163 were 19 years of age or 
less. On the other hand, there are 182 who graduated between 
30 and 34, 49 between 35 and 39, and 39 who were 40 years old or 
more at the time of graduation. 

The explanation of the relatively advanced age at graduation of 
the college professor is not entirely clear. One might suppose that 
the intellectual inclination of college professors might accompany 
a certain precocity which would manifest itself in early completion 
of the college course. To offset this precocity there may be several 
factors. The profession may be recruited from a considerable 
number of young people who find it necessary to accumulate a 
certain amount of capital before undertaking the college course. 
Another factor, which is also simply a surmise, is that possibly the 
teaching profession receives an unduly large number of recruits 
from those who are very slow to make up their minds regarding 
how much formal education they want. And a third factor, which 
I shudder to suggest, is that we who are specialists in the higher 
education of youth are just a trifie slower than the rank and file of 
those we are trying to train. 

The sample of the membership of the American Association of 
University Professors studied in this survey is graduated from 
479 American colleges and universities, 53 of which are represented 
by 20 or more graduates. These 53 institutions furnished 2544 
college teachers, or over 55 per cent of the sample. Of these, 
Harvard leads with 174 graduates, followed by Michigan with 133, 
Chicago with 106, Cornell with 102, Wisconsin with 100, Yale 
with 97, Indiana with 89, Columbia with 85, Princeton with 75, 
Ohio State and Dartmouth each with 66, Illinois and Pennsylvania 
each with 63, Oberlin and Kansas each with 57, Minnesota with 
56, Brown and Missouri each with 52, and California with so. 
Among the distinctly liberal arts colleges which have graduated 
relatively large numbers are Amherst with 48, Wesleyan with 38, 
Mount Holyoke with 32, Ohio Wesleyan with 31, Williams and 
Colgate each with 24, Lafayette with 21, and Bowdoin and Haver- 
ford each with 20. 
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The distribution according to year of graduation of the alumni 
of all the colleges exhibits considerable regularity although the 
polygon of frequency shows great skewness on account of the 
mortality of the older members of the profession. The diagram, 
Chart I, exhibits this distribution in terms of percentages of the 
whole number of teachers. An inspection of this chart shows that 
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Cuart I. Percentage of College Teachers Graduated from College in Each 
Quinquennium. 


the quinquennia 1900-1904 and 1910-1914 and 1915-1919 yielded 
slightly fewer teachers than might be expected from the general 
character of the curve. In view of the very serious disorganiza- 
tion of the colleges in the last mentioned period on account of the 
World War, a much greater break might have been expected. The 
five-year period 1920-1924, however, has compensated for the 
slightly smaller proportion of men who graduated from college 
in the previous one. 
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If we compare the contributions by quinquennia of the institu- 
tions which have supplied the largest numbers of college teachers, 
as shown in Chart II, there are some rather interesting disclosures. 
In this chart the six. endowed institutions which have furnished 
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Harvard, Chicago, Cornell, Yale, Columbia, Princeton. 
~---- Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio State, illinois. 
woceee Dartmouth, Oberlin, Brown, Amherst, Wesleyan. 


Cuart II. Distribution According to Year of Graduation of Graduates of the 
Privately Endowed Universities, State Universities, and Liberal Arts Colleges 
Which Have Contributed the Largest Numbers of College Teachers. 


the largest numbers of teachers—Harvard, Chicago, Cornell, 
Yale, Columbia, and Princeton—are contrasted with the five 
state universities which have furnished the largest numbers of 
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teachers—Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio State, and IIlinois— 
and the five institutions which for most of the period under con- 
sideration may be termed liberal arts colleges—Dartmouth, 
Oberlin, Brown, Amherst, and Wesleyan. This group of institu- 
tions has supplied 1337 of the teachers whose antecedents have 
been studied in this survey. 

In comparing the distribution of the graduates of these three 
samples of graduates from the privately endowed universities, 
the state universities, and the small liberal arts colleges, it is in- 
teresting to observe that on the basis of their separate entire 
contributions to the teaching profession, the privately endowed 
universities seem to have fallen a little below their expected con- 
tribution in the years 1900-1919, during which years they pro- 
vided only 36.2 per cent of their whole number while all the insti- 
tutions during this same period contributed 53.2 per cent of the 
graduates who became teachers. In the period 1920-1924, the 
privately endowed universities contributed 19.1 per cent as con- 
trasted with 20 per cent of all the colleges and universities. In the 
period 1925-1929 they contributed 8.7 per cent as contrasted with 
11.5 per cent of all the institutions. The state universities exhibit 
the same leveling off in the percentage of graduates in the period 
1895-1899, as do the privately endowed universities; they ex- 
hibit a slight depression in the period 1915-1919, which may be 
accounted for by the general demoralization of educational insti- 
tutions during our participation in the World War. Curiously 
enough, however, the effect of the World War is scarcely noticeable 
in the contribution of the privately endowed universities. Up 
to, and including the period 1920-1924, the state universities con- 
tributed almost 91 per cent of the total number who became college 
teachers, while the privately endowed universities contributed 
about 89.5 per cent of theirs. 

The distribution of the graduates of the liberal arts colleges 
shows a rather noticeable variation from that of the privately 
endowed universities and the state universities. In the liberal 
arts colleges the percentage increase from 1880 to 1919 shows a 
very uniform slope, with no significant depression in the war years. 
For the three groups of institutions the percentages for the war 
years are for the privately endowed universities, state universities, 
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and liberal arts colleges, respectively 15.3, 16.4, and 17.6, in con- 
trast with 16.5 for all the colleges. 

The most notable difference between the contribution of the 
liberal arts colleges on the one hand and that of the privately 
endowed and state universities on the other is that up to and in- 


TABLE III 


Number of Doctorates Received from the 
Larger Universities by 


College Teachers 
University Number 
193 
155 
147 
11! 
86 
43 
27 
25 


cluding the year of graduation of 1924, the former contributed 
86.7 per cent in contrast with 89.4 per cent contributed by the 
privately endowed universities and 90.9 per cent by the state 
universities. This may indicate that the liberal arts colleges are 
doing more than their share in more recent years in the way of 
educating college teachers. 

The doctorate is held by 3237 of those who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire. The mean age at which this was achieved is 31.62 + 
.09 years. Comparing this age with the mean age at graduation 
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from college it is seen that the mean interval between the two 
degrees is 8.29 + .10 years. 

The doctorate is held by rather widely differing proportions of 
teachers in various departments. One hundred per cent of the 
teachers in the medical sciences, for example, hold the doctorate. 
Next follows psychology with 98.9 per cent, philosophy and ethics 
with 94.2 per cent, sociology with 88 per cent, political science and 
government with 85.5 per cent, ancient languages with 82.2 per 
cent, education with 78.8 per cent, history with 77.4 per cent, 
economics with 77.1 per cent, physics with 75.7 per cent, biology 
with 72.2 per cent, mathematics with 71.4 per cent, English with 
66.4 per cent, and modern foreign languages with 65.5 per cent. 

The principal universities at which the doctorate was obtained 
are shown in Table III. 

Of those college teachers whose records form the basis of this 
study, 69.1 per cent have had no experience in secondary schools 
since graduating from college. Nearly one-third accordingly have 
entered the ranks of the college teachers from that of the secondary 
school teachers. Among the three age groups there has been a 
slight increase in the number who have had no experience in second- 
ary education in passing from the old to the young groups. The 
differences are, however, too small to be significant. 

In regard to the stability of the connection of college teachers 
with institutions of higher learning, it is to be noted that including 
those who have taught in secondary schools, 26.0 per cent have 
taught in only one college, 30.0 per cent in two colleges, 24.6 per 
cent in three, and 19.4 per cent in more than three. Of all the 
teachers who answered the questionnaire, 15.5 per cent have had 
a total teaching experience since graduation from college in a single 
college, 19.6 per cent in two colleges, 17.6 per cent in three colleges, 
and 16.3 per cent in more than three colleges. 

The length of service of members of the Association in institu- 
tions with which they are at present connected is on the average 
13.06 + .0g years. Four have served from $1 to §5 years, 13 from 
46 to $0 years, 75 from 36 to 40 years, and 157 from 31 to 35 years. 

Although in the larger institutions promotion to the full pro- 
fessorship is usually through the ranks of instructor, assistant 
professor, associate professor, about 11 per cent of the full pro- 
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TABLE IV 
Duration of Service in Present Institution 


Years of Duration Percentage of Total 
of Service in Pres- Number of Teachers in 
ent Institution Present Study 
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fessors became members of college faculties for the first time with 
this rank. It is somewhat interesting to see how the relationship 
of those who have entered the profession with the rank of full 
professor varies in the several departments. Nearly 13 per cent 
of the representatives of the department of sociology entered the 
ranks with the title of full professor, 10.5 per cent of the teachers 
of engineering, 9.6 per cent of the teachers of classics, 8.2 per cent 
of the teachers of government and law, 7.5 per cent of the teachers 
of economics, 6.3 per cent of the teachers of history, 6.1 per cent 
of the teachers of medical sciences, 6 per cent of the teachers of 
biology, 5.8 per cent of the teachers of education, 5.2 per cent of 
the teachers of chemistry, 4.9 per cent of the teachers of mathe- 
matics, 4.6 per cent of teachers of physics, 4.3 per cent of the 
teachers of English, 3.3 per cent of the teachers of psychology, and 
3.2 per cent of the teachers of modern foreign languages. 

The 2610 full professors included in this study attained that 
rank at the mean age of 36.71 + .10 years. As the whole group of 
college teachers graduated from college at the mean age of 23.33 
+ .04 years, the full professorship is obtained on the average 
13.38 + 4.6 years after graduation. 

The percentage of full professors holding the doctorate is 77.4, 
but as there were only 63.3 per cent who had the degree at the 
time of their appointment to that rank it is obvious that a con- 
siderable number of appointments is made without the highest 
academic degree. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
of the old group of full professors, 62.1 per cent held the degree at 
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the time of their appointment to this rank, 62.4 per cent of the 
middle group, and 69.4 per cent of the young group. 

The parentage of the teachers has been examined in only a 
cursory way. The birthplaces of the parents and the occupational 
status of the fathers are the only data which were furnished with 
sufficient fullness to warrant an analysis. No data regarding the 
racial stock of the teachers has been obtained. 

Table V indicates the birthplace of the parents. 


TABLE V 
Birthplace of Parents of Teachers and Teachers 
a Birthplace Fathers Mothers | Teachers 
New England ‘ 13.0% 
Middle Atlantic 22.0 
9-7 


Gulf 4.0 
North Central and Mississippi 


alley 6. 31.9 
Rocky Mountain 0.3 


Pacific Coast 0.7 
Foreign Countries ‘ 18.4 


100.0 


The large number of college teachers whose parents were born 
beyond the confines of the United States testifies to what extent 
these European countries have contributed to American cultural 
life. Over one-fifth of the present members of the Association 
apparently are the offspring of foreign-born parents. Of the 
fathers of the college teachers who were born in foreign countries 
24.5 per cent were born in Germany, 21.6 in Great Britain, 17.0 in 
Canada, 6.8 in Sweden, 4.7 in Norway, 3.9 in Russia, and 21.5 
in all other foreign lands. 

The study of the occupational status of the fathers of teachers 
was not highly satisfactory, partly because of the great variety 
of occupations listed, 87 in all. The percentages of fathers of 
teachers engaged in several rather broad classes of occupations 
follow: business men, 26.6; farmers, 24.7; manual workers, 12.1; 
clergymen, 10.6; teachers, 5.1; physicians, 5.1; lawyers, 4.1; 
professors, 3.9; chemists and engineers, 3.0; public officials, 1.9° 
editors and writers, 1.2; artists and musicians, 1.0 


4.6 

42.3 

1.4 

2.2 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Chapter Activities 


Syracuse University. At its meeting held on February 5, the 
Syracuse University chapter of the Association, upon the motion 
of Professor Horace A. Eaton, seconded by Professor Paul W. 
Ward, unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved: That the Syracuse University chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors expresses deep regret at 
the death of Professor H. W. Tyler and desires to record its pro- 
found appreciation of the importance of his contribution to the 
American Association of University Professors during his many 
years of faithful and invaluable service. 


Duquesne University. A dinner meeting of the Duquesne Uni- 
versity chapter of the Association was held at Kingsley Arms, 
Pittsburgh, on January 22. Professor Gordon B. Strong, presi- 
dent of the chapter, presided. Guests were present from the 
Fairmont State Teachers College, Pennsylvania State College, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh chapters. 

The Duquesne chapter has experienced an encouraging growth 
in interest and membership. Membership has more than doubled 
in the past year, and includes 40 members of the Duquesne faculty 
at the present time. 

The report of the Policy Committee, presented by its chairman, 
Professor R. J. Kelly, was the most important of several given. 
Professor Kelly outlined the peculiar problems confronting the 
chapter, stressed the hearty spirit of cooperation shown by ad- 
ministrative officers, and outlined immediate objectives recom- 
mended to the chapter. 

Professor F. J. Tschan, of the Pennsylvania State College, and 
member of Committee E for Region 3, gave an interesting and 
helpful address on the history and activities of the national 
Association. He traced the progress of the Association from the 
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days when it was regarded primarily as a pressure group and looked 
on askance by most administrative staffs, to the time when it 
gained practically unanimous recognition as a highly professional 
group, performing a helpful and necessary function. 


Representatives of the Association 


The following members have recently accepted the General 
Secretary’s invitation to represent the Association at various 
meetings of associations and at inaugurations: 

W. M. Hepburn (University of Alabama) at annual meeting of 
the Association of Urban Universities, Birmingham, Alabama, 
November 8-9, 1937. 

H. D. Gideonse (University of Chicago) at Second National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 29—December 1, 1937. 

R. W. Bradbury (Louisiana State University) at inauguration 
of Dr. Rufus Carrollton Harris as President of Tulane University, 
January 16-18, 1938. 

R. L. Petry (University of the South) at inauguration of Dr. 
Oliver C. Carmichael as Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, 
February 5, 1938. 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


Science and Ethics’ 
By Edwin Grant Conklin 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science met 
last in Indianapolis in 1890, and on that occasion the retiring 
president, Thomas Corwin Mendenhall, delivered the annual 
address on “The Relation of Men of Science to the General 
Public.” Following forty-seven years later in his footsteps, I 
know of no matter of greater concern to men of science and the 
general public than science in its relation to ethics. I know full 
well that there are many scientific specialists who maintain that 
science has no concern with ethics, its sole function being to seek 
the truth concerning nature irrespective of how this truth may 
affect the weal or woe of mankind. They may recognize that the 
use of science for evil threatens peace and progress, but they feel 
no responsibility to help avert disaster. The world may be out 
of joint, but they were never born to set it right; let the shoe- 
maker stick to his last and the scientist to his laboratory. 

During the dark days of the World War I once spoke to a dis- 
tinguished scientist of some major event in the course of the war 
and he looked up from his work and said sharply, ““What war?” 
Concentration upon our various specialties is essential, but it 
should not cause us to lose our sense of orientation in the world. 
It is pleasant and at times necessary to avoid “the tumult and the 
shouting,” but there is no excuse for the scientist who dwells 
permanently apart from the affairs of men. At the present time 
it is probable that nothing else so deeply concerns the welfare and 
progress of mankind as ethics. ... 

Science, as we all know, is tested, verifiable, organized knowl- 
edge; ethics is concerned with ideals, conduct, and character. 
Any program looking to human welfare and betterment must 

1 Selections from the address of the retiring President of the American Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Science, Indianapolis, on December 27, 1937. Re- 
printed from Science, Vol. LXXXVI, No. 2244, December 31, 1937. 
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include both science and ethics, and there would be great gain 
for the world if organized religion and organized science could 
cooperate more effectively in the promotion of practical 
ethics. ... 

Throughout the period of recorded human history there has 
been a notable growth of freedom not only from the rigors of 
nature but also from the tyrannies of men. Freedom from slavery 
of the body, mind, and spirit has been bought at a great price 
through long centuries of conflict and martyrdom, and one of the 
amazing revelations of the past few years is the compliant way 
in which millions of people in Europe have surrendered all freedom 
not only in government but also in speech, press, thought, and 
conscience on the orders of dictators. Even in certain sciences, 
freedom of teaching and research has been restricted or prohibited, 
in spite of the fact that the advancement of science rests upon 
freedom to seek and test and proclaim the truth. Dictators seek 
to control men’s thoughts as well as their bodies and so they at- 
tempt to dictate science, education, and religion. But dictated 
education is usually propaganda, dictated history is often mythol- 
ogy, dictated science is pseudo-science. Free thought, free speech, 
and free criticism are the life of science, yet at present these free- 
doms are stifled in certain great nations “with a cruelty more in- 
tense than anything western civilization has known in four hun- 
dred years.” 

In spite of a few notable exceptions it must be confessed that 
scientists did not win the freedom which they have generally en- 
joyed, and they have not been conspicuous in defending this free- 
dom when it has been threatened. Perhaps they have lacked that 
confidence in absolute truth and that emotional exaltation that have 
led martyrs and heroes to welcome persecution and death in defense 
of their faith. Today as in former times it is the religious leaders 
who are most courageous in resisting tyranny. It was not science 
but religion and ethics that led Socrates to say to his accusers, “I 
will obey the god, rather than you.” It was not science but re- 
ligious conviction that led Milton to utter his noble defense of intel- 
lectual liberty, ““Who ever knew truth put to the worst in a free 
and open encounter? For who knows not that truth is strong, 
next to the Almighty?” It was not science but religious patriot- 
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ism that taught, “Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.” 
The spirit of science does not cultivate such heroism in the main- 
tenance of freedom. The scientist realizes that his knowledge is 
relative and not absolute, he conceives it possible that he may be 
mistaken, and he is willing to wait in confidence that ultimately 
truth will prevail. Therefore, he has little inclination to suffer and 
die for his faith, but is willing to wait for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge. But he knows better than others that the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge depend entirely upon freedom to search, 
experiment, criticize, proclaim. Without these freedoms there can 
be no science. 

Science should be the supreme guardian of intellectual freedom, 
but in this world crisis only a few scientists have fought for intel- 
lectual freedom, and organized science in the countries most 
affected has done little or nothing to oppose tyranny. Science 
has flourished under a freedom which it has not created and it is 
sad to see that today, as in former centuries, it is left largely to 
religious bodies to defend freedom of thought and conscience, 
while great scientific organizations stand mute. I am proud of the 
fact that our own Association for the Advancement of Science 
adopted at its Boston meeting in 1933 a ringing Declaration of 
Intellectual Freedom... . 

We, who are the inheritors of the tradition of liberty of thought, 
speech, and press and who believe that freedom and responsibility 
are essential to all progress, should use our utmost influence to see 
that intellectual freedom shall not perish from the earth. Such 
freedom has been essential for the advance of science, and the time 
has come when scientists and scientific organizations should stand 
for freedom. 

There is no possibility that all men can be made alike in per- 
sonality, nor any reason why all races and nations should hold the 
same political and social ideals. But there are grounds for hoping 
that they may come to cherish the same ethical concepts, for the 
needs and satisfactions, the instincts and emotions of all men are 
essentially similar. Upon this fact rather than upon uniform 
opinions, the hope of universal ethics rests. Science is everywhere 
the same in aims and methods, and this fact greatly strengthens 
the hope that in a world bound together by science into one neigh- 
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borhood there may come to be common ideals regarding funda- 
mental ethics. ... 

The ethics of science regards the search for truth as one of the 
highest duties of man; it regards noble human character as the 
finest product of evolution; it considers the service of all mankind 
as the universal good; it teaches that both human nature and 
humane nurture may be improved, that reason may replace un- 
reason, cooperation supplement competition, and the progress of 
the human race through future ages be promoted by intelligence 
and good will.... 

As scientists we are inheritors of a noble ethical tradition; we 
are the successors of men who loved truth and justice and their 
fellow-men more than fame or fortune or life itself. The pro- 
fession of the scientist, like that of the educator or religious 
teacher, is essentially altruistic and should never be prostituted 
to unethical purposes. To us the inestimable privilege is given to 
add to the store of knowledge, to seek truth not only for truth’s 
sake but also for humanity’s sake, and to have a part in the great- 
est work of all time, namely, the further progress of the human race 
through the advancement of both science and ethics. 


The ROle of the University in the Modern World’ 
By George F. Zook 


Last year Harvard University celebrated the three hundredth 
anniversary of its founding as acollege. Yale College came almost 
a century later, in 1732. Kings College, the antecedent of Colum- 
bia University, received its charter in 1754. Yet by common con- 
sent it was not until after the founding of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1876 with its emphasis on graduate work and research that 
the United States began.to have universities in fact as well as in 
name. 

I come to this conference, therefore, as the representative of a 
country whose universities are scarcely a half century old to speak 
on a topic which for many centuries has deeply concerned the 

' Read before the International Conference of Higher Education, sponsored by 
the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation and the Société de |'En- 


seignement Supérieur, held at Paris, July 26-28, 1937. Reprinted from The Edu- 
cational Record, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, October, 1937. 
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European world. I assure you that I appreciate the opportunity 
very much indeed. 

The subject which has been assigned to me is entitled “The 
Réle of the University in the Modern World.” There is here a 
clear implication that universities have performed different func- 
tions in different ages and that they will continue to adjust 
themselves to the fundamental changes in human society. Such 
in fact is the case. At one time the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas was a dominant factor in university life; at another the 
natural sciences fought for and ultimately were accorded recogni- 
tion; today the social sciences are struggling to find a settled 
place in university policy. The university is, therefore, an evolv- 
ing institution. Indeed, although it often lags behind the needs 
of an age it is after all one of our most adaptable social institutions. 
The material comforts of a people may rise and fall, forms of 
government may come and go, but the universities by devoting 
themselves to the innermost needs of the individual and of society 
seem to stay on forever. 

In the same way the réle of a university varies from nation to 
nation. It can not be otherwise. Many centuries ago Aristotle 
pointed out the simple fact that an educational system must 
serve the society in which it exists. So today the universities of 
Russia must be communist; those in Italy must be in tune with 
the philosophy of fascism; in the United States all universities 
are and should be ardent advocates of democracy. We should 
recognize, therefore, that our real differences are not between the 
universities of the world. They go deeper to the national psy- 
chology of the several peoples who accept various conceptions of 
fundamental truth. Until we can find a unifying principle as 
universally dominant as theology in the Middle Ages we must ex- 
pect radical differences of opinion from nation to nation as to what 
is the réle of the university in the modern world. 

The last century and a half has seen much change in the world 
both economic and political. Inventions turn raw materials into 
finished products in greater and greater quantity. Several times 
transportation has been revolutionized. The French Revolution 
left an indelible mark on the world. Suffrage was extended in 
England. The World War was followed by communism in Russia 
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and by a series of events leading up to Mussolini in Italy. Every 
one of these changes and many more were accompanied by long 
and earnest discussions as to what was the proper rédle of the uni- 
versity. We have had Fichte, Newman, Lavisse, Eliot, and a 
great host of other commentators. These discussions continue 
unabated down to the present day. In the United States they 
were stirred, a few years ago, to considerable heat by Dr. Abraham 
Flexner’s book on The Idea of a Modern University. Within the 
year President Hutchins of the University of Chicago has drawn 
the fire of many critics by his cryptic little book on The Higher 
Learning in America. If a social institution profits by extended 
and continuous criticism the universities of the world should move 
forward rapidly! 

Before proceeding with my topic may I venture three statements 
of faith which naturally affect my point of view on the subject in 
hand. I believe that it is good for society as well as for the in- 
dividual that every person be given the opportunity to develop to 
the fullest his peculiar abilities and emotional inclinations. I 
believe that the individual should become acquainted with and 
adjusted to the society of which he is a part. I believe that the 
world is an evolving world generally growing better and better. 
Obviously, the expressions of these principles are often in opposi- 
tion to one another. It is the business of the educational system 
including the university to reconcile them in the individual and 
to advance them in concert. 

With such a declaration of faith as a background I wish to discuss 
what I believe to be the three major functions of a modern uni- 
versity as follows: (a) the conservation of knowledge; (b) teach- 
ing; (c) the advancement of learning. 

With the first of these objectives there can scarcely be any de- 
bate. The libraries of Oxford and other great universities stand 
as enduring expressions of this ideal. This is, however, a social 
responsibility which is now being shared by national libraries in- 
cluding the Bibliothéque Nationale and the British Museum. 
Moreover, in a deeper sense it should be realized that knowledge 
is not fully conserved until it is readily available through the 
minds of scholars who make it their business generation after 
generation to encompass or to keep in the closest possible contact 
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with what our forefathers have thought and done. In this sense 
the universities are peculiarly adapted to the conservation of 
knowledge. It is indeed a very important university function, 
preceding its use or extension. 

A university renders its greatest service to succeeding genera- 
tions through its teaching function. There are at least four as- 
pects of this function which I wish to discuss seriatim: (1) the 
development of men; (2) the preparation of researchers; (3) 
the conduct of professional and technological schools; (4) ex- 
tension teaching among interested groups outside of the university 
proper. 

One may perhaps speak of the function of the American liberal 
arts college as the production of amateur scholars. Obviously this 
conception includes sufficient acquaintance with one or more fields 
of learning to enable an individual to go forward with advanced 
work or to enter a professional school. In a restricted sense it 
might be thought of as an emphasis on the intellectual side to the 
exclusion of other equally important aspects. If so it would be an 
unsatisfactory definition of a liberal education. 

One should begin with the student himself and the world in 
which he lives. A university should first enable a student to dis- 
cover his latent powers. It should then assist him to develop these 
abilities to that point where he can make an intelligent decision 
as to the best manner in which they may best be used in his work 
and leisure. A university should do more. It should produce 
gentlemen. I mean individuals who through study and guidance 
have formulated for themselves a wholesome philosophy of their 
relation to the physical world and their fellow men in it and who 
through association with others have learned to practice that 
philosophy. Such a conception is not one-sided. It includes the , 
proper and coordinated development of an individual’s abilities, 
emotions, and physique. Necessarily, too, the adjustment must 
be made in terms of the society of which he is a part. Such an 
individual is in a position to exert that social leadership among his 
fellows so necessary to the preservation of a complex civilization. 

If we assume that the world should advance we must make our 
preparations accordingly. In other words, the universities should 
deliberately include in their program some provision for the train- 
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ing of that restricted group of individuals who show talent for the 
discovery of new knowledge and the principles underlying its 
application. After they are found, prospective researchers need 
the stimulation and guidance of the masters. No other function 
seems more peculiarly to be the responsibility of the university. 

The university function of teaching includes properly the work 
of the professional and technological schools. These are divisions 
of higher education which are based on an extended foundation of 
principles primarily in the natural and social sciences. To the 
casual observer they appear to be merely the applications or ex- 
pressions of these principles in a group of practical situations which 
we label for convenience law, medicine, or engineering. So they 
are largely taught in a considerable proportion of American uni- 
versities. Even on this plane, however, the intellectual content 
and the degree of social responsibility contemplated are properly 
extensive. If, on the other hand, a university chooses to em- 
phasize the basic sciences and principles which run all the way 
through professional content, there may result a higher intellectual 
level and a better preparation for professional and social leader- 
ship. I contend, therefore, that we are not faced with the ques- 
tion of including one type of professional education in a university 
and relegating the other to technical institutes outside the sacred 
confines of the university. Basic sciences and principles and their 
superstructure, the practical applications, supplement one another 
at all levels of professional education, as a foundation supports a 
building. The two go together. They are in fact integral parts 
of atotal. One university responding to the immediate and press- 
ing needs of society may choose to build on a smaller foundation, 
whereas another may elect to make, if possible, a more enduring 
and significant contribution on the basis of a broader and deeper 
foundation. The extent to which universities actually operate on 
one level or the other is a matter of degree in the individual insti- 
tution and it varies from one period to another in the life of a uni- 
versity. Any combination of the two falls within the university’s 
teaching obligation. 

And now a word concerning extension teaching. Many young 
men and young women with latent intellectual powers are not 
enrolled in the universities even in those countries where such 
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attendance is most usual. These individuals are denied the per- 
sonal satisfaction which comes with the development of their latent 
ability and society is the poorer for undeveloped human resources. 
In such instances—and the number is still large—universities do 
well to enlarge their vision of responsibilities so as to include ap- 
propriate attention to the needs of all qualified persons in their 
constituency. It may be, as Sir James Irvine stated at the con- 
ference at New York University several years ago, that adult edu- 
cation will cease to be a university obligation within a generation. 
I am convinced, on the other hand, that as long as many individuals 
for one reason or another are unable to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to attend a university and as long as society evolves so 
rapidly as at present, there will be a great and continuing need for 
the universities to regard extension teaching as one of their most 
solemn obligations. 

The third function of a modern university is the one about which 
there is perhaps least debate, namely research. There is inherent 
in the modern world the theory of progress. It is believed that we 
are not static either in material comforts or philosophical con- 
ceptions but that we are continually evolving from one stage of 
civilization to a better one. Men are, therefore, in duty bound to 
advance learning as a means of social betterment. Indeed, they 
have it within their power largely to determine social trends by the 
character of the research which they undertake. 

There are undoubtedly two kinds of research: the one which 
deals with the basic sciences and principles which underlie all ap- 
plied science and social institutions, the other which is directly 
aimed at the improvement of these applications. The first of 
these functions is the peculiar réle of the modern university. For 
the conservation of knowledge in the libraries of the universities, 
in the minds of the university staff, and in the appropriate labora- 
tories in the natural and social sciences, the university has a 
responsibility which no other social institution can perform so well. 
Fortunately the modern world has appreciated the significance 
of this contribution. It has become aware of the fact that preced- 
ing research in applied science both natural and social, or at least 
concomitant with it, there must be extensive penetration of the 
fundamental laws and principles underlying all such applications. 
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In my opinion, research in the applications of the physical and 
social sciences is also a proper function of a modern university. 
The two types of research are not disparate. Again, as in teach- 
ing, they are parts of atotal. One researcher may wish to work on 
the foundation of the building, the other upon the superstructure. 
Two men interested in these respective research activities and 
associated within the walls of a university are good for one another. 


This is not to say, however, that all applied research should be 
undertaken in the university. Both history and a recognition of 
individual initiative amply demonstrate this fact. The technical 
research institutes of France and Germany are, as I understand it, 
tributes to the initiative of individuals who could not and would 
not wait for the recognition of a university. Moreover, in the 
United States as doubtless throughout Europe, industries have 
found it to be profitable indeed to support research into problems 
of all types from the simplest to the most complex, involving in 
many cases the expenditure of millions of dollars. This activity 
will doubtless increase. It requires, as 1 have attempted to show 
before, considerable emphasis through the teaching function of a 
university on the preparation of researchers who are competent 
to fulfill this responsibility in modern society. 


The réle of a modern university, as I have conceived of it in this 
paper, is comprehensive. While I realize that occasionally there 
are excellent researchers who are not good teachers, I do not be- 
lieve that there is anything inherent in the program of teaching as 
against research which requires them to be conducted as entirely 
separate enterprises, nor do I believe that there is anything neces- 
sarily disparate about the programs of research in pure science as 
against applied science. In fact, stating the matter positively, I 
believe that there is much to be gained by associating the teaching 
and research functions and by keeping those who are carrying 
on basic research and applied research in intimate contact with one 
another. Eachisastimulus tothe other. Each has something to 
give to the other. 


May I cite a case in point from our American experience. In 
each state in the Union about fifty years ago there was established 
through federal and state subventions an agricultural experiment 
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station. There was nothing in the original law setting up those 
research stations which required that they should be placed under 
the authority of the colleges of agriculture which carried on the 
function of teaching agriculture. Hence in the beginning some of 
them were located at some distance from the college and, of course, 
not under its authority; others adjoined it but were not under its 
authority; and still others were located on the same campus with 
the college and were administered by the same authority. Early 
it began to appear that those experiment stations and those agri- 
cultural colleges which were located together and under the same 
authority were each making better progress than those which were 
separated in authority and location. Since those early days there 
has been a steady concentration of authority until today we do not 
have a single instance where the authority is divided and in most 
instances all or the major part of the experiment station activities 
are carried on at the agricultural college. In the United States 
this conception of the close relation of research and teaching in 
agriculture is universally accepted. 


In the same manner extension teaching is regarded as a major 
responsibility of these same institutions. As a matter of fact, 
resident teaching, extension teaching, and research are the three 
equally important functions which these agricultural colleges 
attempt to undertake. 


So also there has proceeded steadily the merging of numerous 
professional schools, which were founded independently, with 
universities until today one finds only a few important medical, 
dental, theological, or engineering schools maintained separate 
and apart from universities. In many instances, too, colleges for 
women founded as independent institutions are now an integral 
part of a university. 


I have also indicated my belief that if a university must serve 
the society of which it is necessarily a part it should keep itself in 
contact with that society at several points. 

If it chooses to live apart it is likely to forfeit intellectual leader- 
ship and become a hindrance rather than a stimulus to progress. 
Years ago Adam Smith in his great book, The Wealth of Nations, 
pointed out: 


= 
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The improvements which in modern times have been made in 
several different branches of philosophy have not, the greater part 
of them, been made in universities, though some no doubt have. 
The greater part of universities have not even been very forward 
to adopt those improvements after they were made; and several 
of those learned societies have chosen to remain for a long time 
the sanctuaries in which exploded systems and obsolete prejudices 
found shelter and protection, after they had been hunted out in 
every other corner of the world. In general, the richest and best 
endowed universities have been slowest in adopting those improve- 
ments, and the most averse to permit any considerable change in 
the established plan of education. Those improvements were 
more easily introduced into some of the poorer universities, in 
which the teachers, depending upon their reputation for the greater 
part of their subsistence, were obliged to pay more attention to 
the current opinions of the world. 


In our personal philosophy of life we have modified considerably 
the medieval belief that the best way to save one’s soul is to retire 
from the world as completely as possible. Today we emphasize 
our social responsibilities to one another in the midst of the normal 
activities of life. So it is with social institutions including uni- 
versities and colleges. They are set down in the midst of an 
evolving world. If they are to contribute either to present or 
enduring needs they must be able to feel the pulse of life as it is 
being lived. It is for this reason, among others, that I believe in 
extension teaching and in applied research as appropriate functions 
for a modern university. 

I realize that a university with so many functions and with so 
many contacts with the life of a people may appear to sprawl over a 
great deal of territory almost without purpose. Such in fact has 
often proved to bethe case inthe UnitedStates. “Confusion in pur- 
pose,” states President Hutchins of the University of Chicago, “‘is 
today the most striking fact about higher learning in America.” 
President Conant uses even stronger language when he speaks of 
“intellectual anarchy” in American colleges and universities. 

This confusion is due not merely to the lack of common purpose 
on the part of universities in the United States and in the world as 
a whole, but also to bad administration. No university should 
accept a responsibility in any area of teaching or research which 
it can not do well. Each institution should set a series of objec- 
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tives for itself in terms of its resources. If now, as in the United 
States, facilities in adult education, applied research, and the upper 
levels of general education are being assumed to an increasing ex- 
tent by other agencies the universities are under a deep respon- 
sibility to modify their programs accordingly and to confine them- 
selves to that part of the total program in higher education for 
which they are peculiarly fitted and which they are financially able 
to perform. 

The lack of attention to the scope of our universities has doubt- 
less been one of the chief reasons why so many students have been 
flocking to their doors. They seemed to offer something to every- 
body. But there have been other very compelling reasons, in- 
cluding the world-wide depression, which have been responsible 
for the recent large increase in university enrolment throughout 
the world. What seemed to be an unmitigated blessing, however, 
has quickly become a great embarrassment in many countries. 
In these countries the teaching load of the faculty has increased so 
much as to endanger the quality of teaching and to interfere with 
needed research. When students have completed their course of 
study there is no employment for hundreds and in some instances 
thousands of university graduates. What is to be done about it? 

In my opinion there is no single answer to such a question. It 
would seem, however, that society has no obligation through pri- 
vate or public support to send out into the world a much larger 
number of doctors or lawyers than there is need of. They strain 
the resources of the university to the breaking point and are bit- 
terly disappointed in their ambitions. On the other hand, it may 
well be that society as yet in most countries is inadequately or- 
ganized to take full advantage of the additional professional 
service which should be and is available for its population. Medi- 
cal service seems to be a case in point. 

Moreover, as Dr. Walter Kotschnig has pointed out recently, 
other types of advanced work more general in character and more 
suited to the natural tastes of this increasing proportion of young 
men and women who aspire for college and university education 
should be made available. In this area, which in general in the 
United States we speak of as a function of the liberal arts college, 
there is no natural limitation save the capacity and the interests 
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of the individual himself. In other words, while we may properly 
limit the number of professional students we should not, in my 
opinion, adopt a general mumerus clausus. 

In either case, however, we need to take great care as to what 
we are doing. If there is to be a restriction on the medical school 
enrolment, it should be undertaken on the basis of ability rather 
than economic resources or class. Even in the realm of cultural 
education the resources of the university should be reserved for 
those who are most capable of profiting by them and other insti- 
tutions organized, if necessary, for those of less intellectual capacity. 
This situation, however, imposes upon the institutions themselves 
the grave responsibility of adopting the most scientific measures 
and procedures possible for evaluating the capacity of individuals 
to profit by university education. Certainly the weaknesses of the 
essay examination or indeed any other particular device as a de- 
pendable measure of human capacity and interests have been 
amply demonstrated. It seems clear, therefore, that admission to 
the university should depend upon a series of considerations in- 
cluding examinations for native ability and achievement, past 
record, and individual characteristics. 

The people of the world today as in all previous ages are seeking 
for a satisfying philosophy of life. Such satisfaction grows out of 
opportunity for the individual to develop his latent capacities 
and interests and out of the service which he can perform for the 
society of which he is a part. In this process of individual de- 
velopment and adjustment the university plays an exceedingly 
important part. Primarily, it is intellectual in character but it 
must keep constantly in mind other natural interests and aspira- 
tions of the student as well as the réle which he is expected to per- 
form later in social life. The rdle of the modern university is, 
therefore, to merge the best that is in the individual with the 
deepest aspirations of his society. 


& 
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REVIEWS 


Violations of Free Speech and Rights of Labor, by Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr. and Elbert D. Thomas. Report of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, 75th Cong., 2d sess. Report 
No. 46, part 3. Washington: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1937. Pp. 122. 


The Chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor on June 6, 1936, almost two years previous to the printing of 
this review, appointed a subcommittee “to investigate violations 
of the rights of free speech and assembly and undue interference 
with the rights of labor to organize and bargain collectively.””! 
The document which we are discussing deals with “Industrial 
Espionage” and is the first in a series of which the subsequent 
volumes will be reports on “Industrial Munitioning,” “Strike- 
breaking and Coercion,” and “Harlan County.” If they resemble 
the initial report, they will constitute a collection whose importance 
will far transcend the limits of political science or economics, for 
they will demonstrate, if any demonstration is needed, how im- 
potent the written law is when opposed by strong emotional ob- 
stacles. I say “emotional obstacles” rather than “economic 
interests” purposely, for the outcome of Senator La Follette’s 
investigation was that industrial espionage was of financial value 
only to the spies, and that the industrial firms which employed 
them gained really little if anything. 

I may assume that if the Association invited a philosopher to 
review this report, it was because of a feeling that a philosopher 
had no personal interest, either theoretical or practical, in the 
matter. He could perhaps be counted upon to analyze the issues 
without prejudice and to examine the inferences dispassionately. 
It should be said at the outset, however, that no one this side of 
Paradise could be expected to read such a document apathetically. 
The conclusions show so brutal a violation of those rights which 
believers in democracy hold to be fundamental, so cruel a disregard 
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of what human beings, whether democrats or not, hold to be 
simple decency, that as one reads one feels one’s anger rise in spite 
of oneself and disappear only to give way to nausea. The feeling is 
the stronger when one realizes that the supporters of these un- 
democratic practices are the very group which is always most 
loud-mouthed about the sanctity of the Constitution. 

The Committee in its investigations was forced to use the 
methods of sampling; it obviously could not examine all the in- 
dustrial firms in the United States. The first question that may 
be legitimately asked is whether the sampling is fair. An ap- 
pendix to the report, showing sums spent on industrial espionage, 
munitioning, and strike-breaking between 1933-1937, lists 294 
institutions. This list is incomplete. But it includes well- 
known firms, such as Allis-Chalmers, American Can, Bethlehem 
Steel, Firestone Tire, General Motors, indeed many of the repre- 
sentative industrial corporations of America. Another list, 
broken down into industries or trades, shows practically a cross- 
section of American economic activity. Only a trained statistician 
would know whether the methods of sampling used by the Com- 
mittee were correct; but if they were, we may conclude that 
industrial espionage and allied practices are to all intents and pur- 
poses universal in this country. One would say that with more 
assurance, however, if there were indications of how representative 
the list is. There must be some firms which do not hire in- 
dustrial spies; the public would like to know who they are, how 
important financially, whether they have an interesting geo- 
graphical location—whether they are grouped in localities where 
labor is not organized, and similar bits of information. This 
much needed material is not given. 

The question which immediately occurs to a reader is whether 
the ugly name of “‘espionage”’ is not used to cover a certain num- 
ber of legitimate activities. No one would blame a corporation 
for protecting itself against theft or inefficiency; the writer of 
this review would not blame it for protecting itself against sabo- 
tage; and there are some people in this country who would not 
blame it for protecting itself against “radicalism” or Communist 
propaganda. Public opinion would be on the side of the em- 
ployers probably if detectives were hired by them to these ends. 
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In fact, according to the report (p. 9), this is the type of reason 
used by the employers and the detective agencies to justify their 
employment of “labor spies.” But the Committee maintains 
that such reasons are insincere. “By comparing specific book- 
keeping entries reading ‘detection of theft’ with reports of actual 
operations for the same accounts, it was conclusively shown that 
the operations were in all cases concerned with securing union 
information” (p. 11). The footnote which justifies this con- 
clusion shows that an industrial firm hired detectives to report 
on sabotage, theft, and “other irregularities”; the detectives, 
however, reported upon union activities. One would need more 
evidence than this to show that the alleged reasons for hiring 
detectives were not the real reasons. Theft, sabotage, “other 
irregularities,” certainly must be attempted wherever production 
is in process; if their detection and prevention are legitimate, 
detectives will surely be employed and they will report on what- 
ever they think to be disadvantageous to their employers’ interests. 
Perhaps one might ask whether the terms “right to organize” and 


“collective bargaining” have not come to mean in practice “other 


irregularities.” If one is trained to think of the relations be- 
tween capital and labor as a “class war,” any organization of 
workers will be interpreted as the enlistment of soldiers, and 
employers will naturally protect their interests in any way they 
see fit and will prevent such recruiting. Most of the readers of 
this review will share its writer’s prejudice in favor of unions and 
collective bargaining. But it would be absurd to maintain that 
workers organize for the sole purpose of passing a pleasant hour 
together after the whistle blows. 

That the industrialists know this is to be expected. That 
they strive to protect their interests—or what they conceive to be 
their interests—is also to be expected. What is surprising is that 
these men whose brains are the admiration of the general public 
and whose methods are held up to the rest of us as a model, showed 
such stupidity in protecting themselves. As the report itself 
puts it, “A business whose very existence depends upon trust and 
confidence introduces into its corporate system a ‘background’ of 
distrust, deceit, and lying. Could business find a surer method of 
self destruction? The organization which uses spies introduces 
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the factor of such uncertainty among its personnel that fear be- 
comes a characteristic of all. Thus fear and distrust remove con- 
fidence and faith. Thus social and economic relationships divide 
and unity of endeavor is destroyed. No surer agency of self 
destruction for an organization which depends upon united efforts 
could be conceived” (p. 17). 


Would not even an amateur psychologist know that this result 
would follow? But two other effects, no less predictable, occurred. 
The first was the necessity of hiring spies to spy upon spies. The 
“shortcomings and untrustworthiness of operatives of the private 
detective agencies” (p. 20) were in part responsible for the setting 
up of company spy systems; and, again to quote the report, “‘the 
irresistible logic of espionage reached its final stages when the 
General Motors Corporation used the Pinkerton agency to spy 
upon its own Corporations Auxiliary Co. spies. The corporation 
found itself a victim of its own devices. In order to spy upon its 
workers and its officials it had admitted into its employment and 
exposed its business secrets to a swarm of unscrupulous men whose 
trade was corruption and deceit. The corporation had reason to 
believe a leak had occurred and that its confidential trade secrets 
had been betrayed to a competitor. Not unnaturally, suspicion 
fell upon the spies hired by the various branches of the corporation. 
Using spies to ferret out the misdeeds of other spies, however, was 
a method of solving its problem which displayed the folly into 
which the management of the corporation had fallen” (p. 47). 


The second effect was that since the spies were hired to deliver 
information, they delivered it. If necessary, they invented it 
(p. 45); if necessary, created it by acting as agents provocateurs 
(p. 63). Could this effect not have been foreseen? Even in 
military affairs, where patriotism may be thought to act as a re- 
straining influence, one has to beware of the scout who sees with 
his imagination rather than with his eyes. In daily social life 
we know how malignancy alone can originate propositions of fact; 
why should the same thing not be true in a situation where eco- 
nomic interests are involved? Spies derive no glory from their 
profession; they live and must live in personal obscurity; their 
commodities are sought eagerly, to be sure, but they themselves 
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are considered disreputable even by their customers. Conse- 
quently they have to be people to whom social approbation is of 
no importance and such people—whether poets or gangsters— 
can not be expected to have the same standards of right and wrong 
as the conformist members of society. To them delivery of in- 
formation is of more importance than its verity; their one aim 
is their wages. 

How much of the information was false or based on provocation, 
the report does not say, but that a large proportion was seems to 
be indicated. The spies, however, did not merely invent and 
provoke, they recruited new spies out of honest men by the process 
known as “hooking.” ‘‘ ‘Hooked man’... is a term used to 
designate the man who is led innocently to betray the confidence 
placed in him by his friends. The typical hooked man does not 
know that his reports are sent to the employer and usually is 
serene in the belief that he is actually helping his fellow employees. 
But once caught in the toils of the spy business through a constant 
and subtle training the hooked man is developed by espionage 
agencies into a matured professional spy” (p. 50). Sometimes 
a hooked man tries to withdraw from his work when he discovers 
its true nature (p. 55), but frequently he is unable to. In an 
appendix to the report (p. 75), the Committee lists the union 
affiliations of 1228 Pinkerton Industrial Spies, from January 1, 
1933, through April, 1937. Only an expert on trade unionism 
would be able to tell how thoroughly the spies had infiltrated into 
American unions; to an untrained eye it looks as if they had 
missed nothing. Another list (p. 28) of 304 Pinkerton operatives 
who were members of unions shows that 100 of them held positions 
running from national vice-president to local chairman. Whether 
these were hooked men or not, there is no telling. But one can 
not help wondering how it was possible for Pinkerton operatives 
to cover up their tracks so thoroughly that they were accepted 
as union men in good standing, unless they had previously been 
union men who later were hooked. 

Such acts are revolting to one’s sense of honor, but the spies 
also did things which helped “to subvert public interest and 
Federal law” (p. 73). When former Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Edward F. McGrady, went to Toledo in 1935 to act as conciliator 
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in the Chevrolet strike, he was shadowed by Pinkerton spies and 
his confidential conversations were listened to and presumably 
reported to the employers (p. 71 ff.). “Through its spies the 
General Motors Corporation was seeking to learn the concessions 
the union was ready to make in order to ascertain the strength of 
its workers and to chart its policy with respect to negotiating with 
them. Should the union be revealed to be weak, the corporation 
with this knowledge would be able either to exact the hardest 
bargain possible or to remain obdurate until the strike were 
broken. In thus ruthlessly pursuing its advantage ... the corpo- 
ration ordered its informers to penetrate the confidences of the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor” (p. 73). 

The net result of this investigation was what the Committee 
calls ‘‘a gesture of self-purification” (i4.) by the detective agencies. 
But the Committee refuses to take the gesture seriously. “‘Em- 
ployers deprived of the services of the commercial espionage 
agencies are known to turn to the establishment of their own 
private spy systems” (p. 74). Since the existence of private spy 
systems will be as harmful to the right of collective bargaining 
as that of public spy systems, little hope is held out for industrial 
peace. The Committee is preparing appropriate legislation to 
abolish the whole practice, but in view of the American habit of 
disregarding legislation which is unpleasant, it is questionable 
whether the proposed laws, if passed, will do much good. The 
Committee, moreover, in this part of its report gives one the im- 
pression that spies are employed only by the companies; is it not 
within the bounds of probability that labor, too, has its spies 
and that the warfare now going on is prosecuted by both armies 
with the same weapons? The public mind would be better satis- 
fied if this question were definitely answered. 

All of this may seem remote from the interests of professors. 
We have no detectives shadowing us, sitting in our classes to 
report on our words and gestures, no agents provocateurs to incite 
us to violence. But do we not have our hooked men, students 
who are invited by the administration to give their opinion of 
their teachers’ social and political ideas, colleagues who are 
seduced into saying more than they mean about their fellows’ 
ability as teacher or scholar? Does not the same atmosphere of 
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distrust and uneasiness prevail in the halls of learning as in the 
factory? 


Johns Hopkins University GeorcE Boas 


German Universities and National Socialism, by Edward Y. 
Hartshorne, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. 
Pp. 184 and bibliography (27 pp., not numbered). $2.00. 


From periodicals and other propaganda sources we all have 
formed opinions on the title-subject of this excellent study. 
Feelings have run high in many quarters, not always with a sound 
basis of fact. This book, therefore, perhaps the first to give 
facts dispassionately and with some fullness, will be most welcome 
to all who are interested in the problem of academic freedom, 
whether in Germany or in the world at large. 

A grant from the Social Science Research Council enabled the 
author to spend the year 1935-1936 in Germany, chiefly in Berlin, 
where he had access to official and unofficial government publica- 
tions of many kinds, as well as the opportunity for close personal 
observation of many things that do not get into the newspapers. 
He has drawn, besides, on many sources in England and this 
country. The resulting thorough documentation of everything 
presented goes far toward giving the impression of soundness and 
authority with which the book, though small, must leave any 
reader. 

The revolutionary background is first drawn in—a matter of 
necessity. For under Hitler all changes have been directed 
toward integration of the New State; all departments of German 
life now interlock, and the University can no longer be seen as 
something separate. The Nazi revolution moved with amazing 
swiftness toward achieving this goal. We are permitted to see 
how the new ideology, with its economic, military, and eugenic 
ideals, has penetrated academic life; how, in the administration, 
the Rektor has become the Fuhrer of the University, but is him- 
self directly and entirely responsible to the Minister of Education; 
how over the student body have come pervasive changes in out- 
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look, in réle, in political obligations, in derivation, in the grounds 
of advancement and success, in relationship to the faculty; how 
the faculty itself has been remade. The dismissal of some 1684 
scholars, the reasons given, the methods employed, and the present 
location and status of most of these in some 42 countries, are 
carefully investigated and tabulated. The duties of the new 
faculty, its coordination with various “‘activities” of a semi-politi- 
cal sort, its subordination to a stiffened administration, the new 
“values” imposed upon it, the recasting of the curriculum to suit 
the needs of the new state—all these revisions, and the statutes 
and decrees by which they were made, are presented. Finally, 
we are given a description (partly from personal experience) of 
the new university atmosphere, and the various pressures that 
have been brought to bear to achieve it. The book closes with 
an attempt to draw up a truthful balance sheet of the gains and 
losses accruing from the change. Here, especially, we welcome 
the objectivity which the author has sought to preserve through- 
out. 

And yet as one reads this book, one can not avoid a growing 
sense of suffocation. Physical factors may in a small degree be 
responsible—the compression of the materials, the lean, tight- 
lipped prose, the accretion of fact upon fact showing how Jt Did 
Happen There. But these are not all. Far greater is the weight 
of inescapable, oppressive significance which the facts carry. 
Despite lack of bias, despite the explanation of causes and the 
fair weighing of apologists’ arguments, one feels a certain resist- 
ance dominating in the background. Another and very different 
idea of a university rises to oppose these accomplished facts. 

It does not take a wild imagination to see this book—with its 
step-by-step account of the Nazi assumption of control—becom- 
ing a handbook to totalitarians, unless it serves first as a fore- 
warning and a stimulus to preventive action by those who care 
to guard academic and other freedoms. In any case it can not 
be ignored as an informative and penetrating study of a sweeping 
present-day phenomenon. 


University of Michigan F. G. Cassipy 
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The Story of Dictatorship from the Earliest Times Till To-Day, 
by E. E. Kellett. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1937. Pp. 231. $1.75. 

At a time when dictatorship flourishes in Russia, Germany, 
and Italy, it is handy to have at hand a brief résumé of the ex- 
ploits of this species of tyranny from classical antiquity to the 
present. For tyranny is not a new phenomenon, the invention 
of a Stalin, a Hitler, or a Mussolini. The ancient Jews had their 
Abimelech; Syracuse had its Dionysius; and Rome had its Sulla. 
A substantial part of the world’s political history can be written 
in terms of dictatorship—the struggles between the dictators or 
would-be dictators, on the one hand, and the libertarians, on the 
other. 

How and why do dictatorships come about? Mr. Kellett holds 
that “there are certain times in human history which appear to 
be favourable to the rise of men whom the ancient Greeks called 
Tyrants.” The author attributes the rise of such men to political 
difficulties and to social changes. Among the political difficulties, 
he mentions the belief on the part of the populace that the estab- 
lished government is incompetent or corrupt, the chaos following 
a war, the necessity of entrusting command during a war to a 
single person, and discontent which the people sometimes can not 
explain even to themselves. Social changes, too, are productive 
of tyrannies, particularly when an enlargement of the economy 
through expanding trade and commerce or the growth of manu- 
factures throws the older institutions out of gear. Mr. Kellett 
traces the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell to the popular dis- 
content with the rule of Charles I, who failed to understand the 
significance of the expansion of the English overseas’ trade in the 
seventeenth century. As a consequence, the rapid rise of the 
merchant middle classes to a place of economic power led to civil 
war and Cromwell. 

Being an Englishman, Mr. Kellett’s primary concern is with 
the question: Can it happen in England? He finds that “the 
approaches of tyranny are silent and crafty, and its final spring 
is often totally unexpected.” A free people must practice “eternal 
vigilance.” Externally, the English must guard against fascist 
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forces which conservative groups are covertly if not openly assist- 
ing. “Against this terrible invasion,” he says, “... there is but 
one safeguard—‘collective security’.”” He speaks of the betrayal 
of the League of Nations “‘by its own members,” and asks for the 
speedy, honest, and resolute manufacture anew of the machinery 
for “collective security.” 

Dangerous as invasion from without may be, Mr. Kellett regards 
internal perils as even more inimical to the freedom of the people. 
He is fearful that the ordinary citizen will ‘become impatient with 
the slowness inseparable from democratic institutions.” It took 
centuries to destroy the slave trade in Great Britain and the 
United States; ‘‘Alexander II abolished serfdom in a day.” 
Hence people often long for someone who, with the power of a 
dictator, may speedily bring about the desired reforms without 
first allowing for endless debate. 

The price of the democratic process is heavy, as Mr. Kellett 
recognizes, but he is nevertheless willing to pay it. He knows 
of no ruler wise enough to become the “‘all-seeing one.” He be- 
lieves that the people invariably degenerate morally and intellec- 
tually under a despotic rule. About all that is left intellectually 
for the able and the energetic is to practice a few arts and sciences 
not calculated to be dangerous to the dictator. Mr. Kellett per- 
ceives, however, that a parliamentary system must be popular 
if it is to retain the confidence of the people. Furthermore, the 
processes must be speeded up and the majority must rule for and 
not over all elements of the population. 

Thus the author reaffirms his faith in democracy. He finds 
little in dictatorship to invite the support of the average citizen, 
and certainly almost nothing at all to win the allegiance of the 
scientist, the scholar, or the artist. 


Washington Office Ratpu L. Dewey 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Publications Received 


Johnson, B. Lamar, What About Survey Courses? New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1937. Pp. xi, 377. $2.85. 

Pigou, A. C., Socialism versus Capitalism. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1937. Pp. vii, 139. $1.75. 

Population Trends and Their Educational Implications, Research 
Bulletin of National Education Association. Vol. XVI, No. 1, 
January, 1938. Pp. 60. §0 cents. 

Tannenbaum, Frank, Crime and the Community. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1937. Pp. xiv, 487. $3.00. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 


The thirty-second annual report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching for the year ended June 30, 
1937, is an extensive document. In its 202 pages are four parts, 
the assistant treasurer’s report, and an index. The four parts 
are as follows: Work of the Year; Educational Inquiry; Adminis- 
tration of the Trust; and De Mortius. 

The President reports that in the 32-year period between 1905 
and 1937, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching paid out $32,769,935 for retiring allowances, disability 
allowances, and widows’ pensions. These payments were made 
to 2621 individuals in 168 colleges, universities, and technical 
schools in the United States and Canada. Of the 2621 individuals 
concerned, 1752 were retired teachers and administrative officers 
and 869 were widows. 

The Foundation during this time has carried on many educa- 
tional inquiries. The results of these studies have been published 
in 28 bulletins, 32 annual reports, and 37 miscellaneous publica- 
tions. In addition, a large number of unpublished investigations 
have been conducted. 

The membership will find several of the special studies printed 
in the current annual report of interest. President Walter A. 
Jessup writes on “College Competition and the Student;” William 
S. Learned on “Maladjustment in College;” Alfred Z. Reed on 
“Professional Recognition, Accrediting, and Licensure;” and W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., on “Notes on Some Pioneering Efforts in Gradu- 
ate Education.” 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New Summer School of European Studies 


On July 11, 1938, the new Summer School of European Studies 
will be inaugurated at Ziirich, Switzerland. The theme of the 
school will be the study of European civilization as a whole, and 
the main course will be entitled: “Europe Today,” which will be 
conducted in English. The school is non-political and is open to 
anyone interested in questions of European culture and inter- 
national intellectual relations. 

Among the many prominent educators, who will deliver lectures 
at the school are: Professor Gilbert Murray, Regius Professor of 
Greek at the University of Oxford; J. Huizinga, Professor 
of History at the University of Leyden; C. G. Jung, Professor of 
Psychology at the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology, Ziirich; 
Emil Brunner, Professor of Protestant Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Ziirich. 

At the conclusion of the courses on August 7, a European Study 
Tour will be offered from August 8 to August 28. The tour is to 
be made in small groups conducted by Swiss graduates, with 
lectures by natives of the countries visited. 


Corrections 


The name of Professor Joseph E. Baker of the State University 
of lowa was erroneously listed among the ‘““Members Deceased 
During 1937,” in the January Bulletin, p. 90. Professor Baker’s 
name was confused with that of Professor Richard P. Baker of 
the same institution by the chapter officer who supplied the 
information. 

Through a printer’s error, the number of “Memberships lapsed” 
during 1937 was listed as 580 in the February, 1938, Bulletin, p. 
156. The correct figure is 508. 

The president of the local chapter of the Association at the 
University of Vermont is Professor Elbridge Colby, and not 
Professor B. C. Douglass, as was inadvertently stated in the 
Bulletin for January, 1938, p. 105. 
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Dates of Regional Meetings 


Regional meetings of the American Association of University 
Professors to be held during April, 1938, are as follows: 
Pittsburg, Kansas April 1 
(In connection with the Kansas Academy of Science) 
Lincoln, Nebraska April 14 
Sioux City, lowa April 16 
(In connection with the lowa Academy of Science) 
Fairmont, West Virginia April 30 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Contributors 


Cuartes A. Bearp, historian, political scientist, and 
author of numerous scholarly works was Professor of 

Politics at Columbia University at the time of his re- 

signation from that position on October 8, 1917. 


Georce Boas is Professor of the History of Philosophy at 

the Johns Hopkins University and a member of the 
Council of the American Association of University 
Professors. 


Freperic G. Cassipy is a Teaching Fellow in the De- 
partment of English at the University of Michigan, 
and is completing his studies for the Ph.D. degree at 
that institution. He had previous teaching experience 
at Oberlin College and at the University of Strasbourg. 


Epwin Grant Conk In is Emeritus Professor of Zoology 

and Special Lecturer in Biology at Princeton University. 
Professor Conklin, a charter member, a former member 
of the Council, and a former Vice-President of the 
American Association of University Professors, con- 
cluded in December, 1937, his term as President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


B. W. KunxeE is Professor of Biology at Lafayette Col- 
lege, and a member of the Council of the American 
Association of University Professors. 


Artuur O. Lovejoy is Professor of Philosophy at the 
Johns Hopkins University. A charter member of the 
American Association of University Professors, Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy has been a member of Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure continuously since 1915, 
and of Committee B on Freedom of Speech since 1936. 
In 1915 he served as the Association’s first Secretary, 
preceding Dr. Tyler, and in 1919 as President of the 
Association. 


GEORGE F. Zook is President of the American Council on 
Education. 


= 


EDITORIAL 
A RAY OF LIGHT 


In my opinion, the members of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, acting in the case of Professor William A. 
Schaper, have erected a towering landmark in the history of aca- 
demic liberty, which is a part of all liberty. They have done more 
than right a wrong committed by their predecessors against an indi- 
vidual. That is, in itself, a magnificent gesture and warning. All 
people who in this black world still assert their faith in the values of 
justice and humanity, now so derided, will take heart from the ac- 
tion of the regents in correcting the record. But the regents have 
done more. They have written into the record a set of resolutions 
on academic freedom which, it is to be hoped, will bind their suc- 
cessors forever and serve as a guide to other trustees in dark days 
when the angry passions of men rage again and the murky night 
of war closes in upon us. The resolutions should be spread upon 
the statutes of every university against those days.' If the issues 
of our time are to be resolved within the limitations of law and 
reason, universities must lead in the demonstration of self-restraint 
and open discussion. 

Cuar.es A. Bearp 


1 The resolutions referred to by Dr. Beard, are printed supra, on pp. 226-229. 
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December 31, 1937-—January 1, 1938 


The regular two-day annual meeting of the Association was held 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, at the Claypool Hotel, on Friday, Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, and on Saturday, January 1, 1938. The chapters were 
represented by 176 delegates from 101 colleges and universities. 
In addition, about 25 other members attended one or more of the 
sessions, bringing the total attendance of delegates and members 
to about 200. 

Professor A. J. Carlson of the University of Chicago, President 
of the Association, presided at all of the sessions. 


First Session, Friday Morning, December 31, 1937 


The meeting was called to order at 10:15 A. M. President 
Carlson then appointed the Committee on Resolutions, consisting 
of Professors A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins University, Chairman; 
William M. Hepburn, University of Alabama; and A. N. Hol- 
combe, Harvard University. Following this, Professor G. H. 
Ryden of the University of Delaware, Chairman of Committee E 
on the Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters, read the report 
of progress of that committee. Professor Joseph Allen of the City 
College of New York, and a member of Committee E, remarked 
that the most effective work for Committee E during 1937 was 
done by President Carlson rather than by the committee members. 

Professor W. W. Cook of Northwestern University, Chairman 
of Committee O on Organization and Policy, then reported the 
Committee’s recommendations for amending the Constitution 
and By-Laws. 

Composition of the Council. It was moved by Professor Hardin 
Craig of Stanford University that the amendment to reduce the 
number of Council members which was tabled at the annual 
meeting in 1936 be taken off the table for consideration. The 
motion was lost. 
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It was moved by Professor Lovejoy to adopt the proposed 
amendment of Article III, Section 1, to provide for a First Vice- 
President and a Second Vice-President in place of two Vice- 
Presidents, neither of whom had precedence over the other. The 
amendment was adopted unanimously. 

Professor Paul W. Ward of Syracuse University moved that the 
proposed amendment of Article III, Section 3, regarding the filling 
of vacancies in office, be adopted. The amendment was voted 
unanimously. 

The motion of Professor R. S. Austin of the University of Cincin- 
nati to adopt the proposed amendment of Article V, Section 2, was 
passed unanimously. 

The question of the wisdom of reducing the number of ex- 
Presidents who sit as members of the Council from three to two 
was raised. Upon the motion of Professor Joseph Allen it was 
voted to proceed to the consideration of the next amendment and 
to omit discussion of, or action on, this one. 

Direct Election of the Council. Professor J. H. Leek of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma proposed the direct election of Council 
members, stating his view that this method would give the Associa- 
tion over a period of years as satisfactory a distribution of fields 
of interests, types and sizes of institutions, etc., as now prevails by 
the use of a Nominating Committee and election of the annual 
meeting. Professor Leek indicated that in his opinion the direct 
election of Council members would stimulate the interest of the 
chapters and the members in the affairs of the Association. He 
criticized the present process as being so complicated and indirect 
that it appears futile to many people to send their suggestions 
for nominees to the Nominating Committee. 

Professor J. Homer Caskey of Ohio University noted the small 
percentage of members who sent in suggestions to the Nominating 
Committee in 1937, as well as in previous years, and asked that 
the blanks be sent out separately from the bills for annual dues. 
He added that they might be sent out in bundles to chapter 
officers for local distribution. Professor Cook replied to this view 
by stating that it was inadvisable for financial and other reasons 
to follow the suggested procedure. Professor Dinsmore Alter sug- 
gested that Council members be elected by mail ballots and that 
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ballots could be sent out with the October Bulletin. Professor Cook 
moved to refer the matter, together with the proposals, to Com- 
mittee O on Organization and Policy for its consideration and re- 
port at the next annual meeting. Professor Kirk H. Porter of the 
State University of lowa suggested that the question of direct 
election of Council members should not be referred back to Com- 
mittee O unless there was a very definite indication that the annual 
meeting favored the principle of the direct election of Council 
members. Professor Cook stated the questions for consideration 
as follows: (1) To refer the question of the direct election of 
Council members to Committee O for 1938, and (2) to express the 
approval of the annual meeting in the principle of direct election 
of Council members. 

Following this statement of the questions at issue, there was 
much discussion from the floor. Some members wished to have 
the points considered further by Committee O, while others wished 
to have the issues settled at the annual meeting. Some were in 
favor of the direct election, but were not certain of the proper 
method of carrying on the election. 

A motion to refer the question of the direct election of Council 
members back to Committee O, with instructions as to the annual 
meeting’s sentiments, was lost. A motion to refer the question of 
the direct election of Council members back to Committee O with- 
out recommendation was also lost. No further action on the ques- 
tion of the direct election of Council members was taken by the 
annual meeting. 

Professor Herbert Barry of Tufts College moved that Committee 
O be asked to consider the advisability of recommending to the 
meeting next year an amendment to By-Law No. | providing that 
candidates for nomination to the Council may be suggested to the 
Nominating Committee by petitions signed by 25 Active members 
resident in the district which the Council member is to represent. 
The resolution was passed. 

Proportional Voting. The recommendations of Committee O 
amending Article III, Section 3, and Articles IX and X were 
adopted unanimously. 

Terms of Office of Council Members. Committee O’s recommended 
amendment of Article III, Section 2, was adopted unanimously. 
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Admission of Administrative Officers to Membership. Committee 
O recommended that the Association’s present policy be left un- 
changed. (For statement of present policy see Bulletin, Novem- 
ber, 1937, p- $47.) Upon the motion of Professor E. C. Kirkland 
of Bowdoin College, this recommendation was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Eligibility of Younger Men for Active Membership. The recom- 
mendation that Article II, Section 2, be amended to make teachers 
or investigators eligible for Active membership after two years of 
service instead of three was adopted. 

Other Amendments. it was voted unanimously to adopt the 
amendment of Article II, Section 1, explicitly authorizing the 
Council to accept gifts for endowment or for other purposes. 

It was voted unanimously to adopt the amendment of Article 
V, Section 1, making it possible to elect Dr. H. W. Tyler, former 
General Secretary, to a life membership on the Council. Upon 
the motion of General Secretary Himstead, Dr. Tyler was unani- 
mously elected to life membership on the Council. 

It was voted unanimously to adopt the amendment of By-Law 
No. 7, to change the word “Executive” in the last sentence to 
“Associate.” 

It was voted to accept the proposal of Committee O that the an- 
nual meeting go on record as favoring a Nominating Committee 
of five rather than three members. This involved no change in 
By-Law No. 1 and was advisory only to the President and the 
Council. 

The Constitution and By-Laws as amended by the annual meet- 
ing were published in the Bu/letin, January, 1938, pp. 70-78. 

Professor E. S. Allen of Iowa State College moved that the 
Association’s present rules governing qualifications for Junior 
membership be referred ‘to the Council for clarification. The 
motion was unanimously adopted. 

It was voted unanimously to adopt Professor Lovejoy’s motion 
that Committee O be requested to prepare its report for publica- 
tion in the October issue of the Bu/dletin, and that there be printed 
in the same issue of the Budletin relatively brief statements of 
those who hold opposing views. 

President Carlson announced the membership of a committee 
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of the Council to reply to a telegram of greetings received from 
the American Federation of Teachers, as follows: Professors 
A. N. Holcombe, Harvard University, Chairman; E. C. Kirk- 
land, Bowdoin College; and R. E. Mathews, Ohio State University. 
The session adjourned at 12:30 P. M. and was followed by a 
luncheon at 1:00 P. M. (See January Bulletin, pp. 29-30.) 


Second Session, Friday Afternoon, December 31, 1937 


The meeting was called to order at 2:30 P. M. 

Professor Walter M. Kotschnig, Visiting Professor of Compara- 
tive Education at Smith College and Mount Holyoke College, 
presented a paper entitled: ‘Depression, Recovery and Higher 
Education: A Review and Pre-View.” (See January Bulletin, 
pp. 19-28.) In the discussion which followed this address, ques- 
tions were asked concerning the effects of the depression on higher 
education in Europe and the influence of the recession in the 
colleges and universities of the United States as regards teaching 
standards and loads. 

The report of Committee T on the Place and Function of 
Faculties in University and College Government was read by Pro- 
fessor H. S. Conard of Grinnell College in the absence of Professor 
G. H. Sabine, Chairman of the committee. (See February Bu/letin, 
pp. 141-150.) It was evident in the lively discussion which fol- 
lowed that the delegates were keenly interested in the work of 
this committee. 

The following suggestions were made: One member wanted a 
nation-wide study of the subject made by Committee T; another 
wished further information on the functioning of faculty com- 
mittees; another emphasized the need for a special set-up for small 
colleges; several asked that this report of Committee T and simi- 
lar reports be sent to the presidents of institutions of higher 
learning; and others wished to have the reports of Committee T 
placed on the agenda of national meetings attended by the 
presidents. 

Professor George B. Louderback of the University of California 
(Berkeley) then discussed the subject: ‘‘Faculty-Administration 
Cooperation at the University of California.” Professor Nichoias 
Mogendorff of the University of Toledo cited the plan of faculty 
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participation in university government at Toledo, and Professor 
O. L. Bockstahler of Indiana University did likewise for his insti- 
tution. Other delegates were skeptical of faculty participation, 
Professor A. C. Krey of the University of Minnesota in particular 
observing that the plan at the University of Minnesota fell into 
disuse because an insufficient number of professors gave their time 
to it. 

The report of Committee Q on Teacher Training was presented 
by its Chairman, Professor Dinsmore Alter of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. After setting forth the aims and program of 
the committee in outline form, Professor Alter expressed the hope 
that funds could be made available to permit the committee to 
meet in the near future and plan the details of its studies. He said 
that it will probably take from three to five years to make a final 
report. 

After some discussion of Professor Alter’s report, the session 


adjourned at 5:45 P. M. 


The annual dinner was held on Friday evening at 7:00 P. M. 
The speakers were Professors A. J. Carlson and A. O. Lovejoy. 
(See January Bulletin, p. 31.) 


Third Session, Saturday Morning, January 1, 1938 


The meeting was called to order at 9:45 A. M. 

It was voted unanimously to suspend By-Law No. 1 to permit 
nominations to be made at the opening of the fourth session on 
Saturday afternoon. (By-Law No. 1 provides that, in addition 
to the nominations of the Nominating Committee which must 
be printed in the November Bulletin, “other nominations proposed 
in writing during the opening session of the meeting by ten or 
more Active members of the Association shall be voted upon by 
ballot ...””) There was no response to a request by General 
Secretary Himstead for delegates and members to submit nomina- 
tions at the third session. 

The report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
was then presented by the Chairman, Professor W. T. Laprade 
of Duke University. (See February Bulletin, pp. 129-140.) 
Following the report, the sentiment was expressed from the 
floor in favor of the development of more adequate policies for 
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the protection of the tenure of the younger teachers, particularly 
instructors. The view was expressed that the period of proba- 
tion and apprenticeship is too long, and is working unnecessary 
hardships on those who are entering the profession. Emphasis 
was also placed on the preventive work done by the Associa- 
tion to save teachers from dismissal or, if they have been dis- 
missed, to secure restoration to their positions. 

The meeting voted unanimously to adopt the recommendation 
of the Council to remove the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Maryland, from the Association’s censured list. 

The annual report of the General Secretary was then presented. 
(See February Bulletin, pp. 151-162.) 

The report of the Nominating Committee was next presented 
by one of its members, Professor G. W. Stewart of the State 
University of Iowa, in the absence on account of illness of Pro- 
fessor C. L. Grose of Northwestern University, Chairman. The 
ballots were distributed to all eligible delegates and members 
present and collected by the tellers at the close of the session. 

Professor J. H. Kusner of the University of Florida stated that 
he did not sign and did not subscribe to the implications con- 
tained in a circular letter to chapters, dated December 11, 1937, 
and entitled: ‘Important Communication to Chapters and Chapter 
Officers,” to which his name was attached. 

Professor Lovejoy moved that the Committee on University 
Ethics be requested to ascertain the source and authorship of the 
circular letter entitled: “Important Communication to Chapters 
and Chapter Officers,” dated December 11, and to take appro- 
priate action. The motion was passed. 

Upon the motion of Professor Ralph W. Gerard of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the meeting gave President Carlson a unani- 
mous vote of confidence. (Professor S. A. Mitchell of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, former President of the Association, conducted 
the vote.) 


Fourth Session, Saturday Afternoon, January 1, 1938 


‘The meeting was called to order at 2:35 P. M. 
Professor J. B. Bullitt of the University of North Carolina, one 
of the tellers, reported the results of the election. Professor 
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Mark H. Ingraham of the University of Wisconsin was elected 
President; and Professors Alzada Comstock of Mount Holyoke 
College, and A. C. Krey of the University of Minnesota, Vice- 
Presidents. The 10 new members of the Council for the term 
ending December 31, 1940, were the following: Professors Henry 
K. Benson, University of Washington; George Boas, Johns 
Hopkins University; Walter G. Cady, Wesleyan University; 
Arthur C. Cole, Western Reserve University; William M. Hep- 
burn, University of Alabama; E. J. Lund, University of Texas; 
George C. Robinson, Iowa State Teachers College; Eunice 
Morgan Schenck, Bryn Mawr College; T. V. Smith, University 
of Chicago; and Colston E. Warne, Amherst College. 

In view of the fact that Professors Ingraham and Krey were 
members of the Council at the time of their election to the offices 
of President and Vice-President, respectively, President Carlson 
pointed out that the Council had two vacancies to fill. Professor 
Cook thereupon, as Chairman of Committee O, read the portion 
of Article III, Section 3, of the Constitution, which pertains to 
this matter. Professor Ryden moved that the annual meeting 
recommend to the Council that it elect for a one-year term Pro- 
fessor Willis G. Swartz of the Southern Illinois State Normal 
University to succeed Professor Ingraham in District VII, and 
Professor James B. Macelwane of St. Louis University to succeed 
Professor Krey in District VIII. The motion was passed by a 
unanimous vote. 

President Carlson invited all retiring members of the Council, 
as well as newly elected members, to attend the evening session 
of the Council. 

The subject of the symposium which followed was: ‘What 
the American Association of University Professors Is and What 
It Is Not.” Statements were presented by Professors Joseph 
Allen, City College of New York; Dinsmore Alter, Griffith 
Observatory, Los Angeles, California; Kirk H. Porter, State 
University of lowa; and DR Scott, University of Missouri. Dr. 
H. W. Tyler, former General Secretary, who was unable to attend, 
prepared a statement which was read by Dr. Himstead. (See 
pp. 245-248.) An extensive discussion from the floor developed in 
the forum following the symposium. 
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It was voted unanimously to adopt the motion of Professor 
Duncan G. Foster of Swarthmore College that it is the sense of 
the annual meeting that an appropriate committee of the Asso- 
ciation should accord special and prompt consideration and study 
to the problems of tenure of the younger faculty members. 

The meeting adopted unanimously the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions, as presented by its Chairman, Professor Lovejoy. 
(See January Bulletin, p. 33.) 

It was voted unanimously to adopt a resolution of thanks to 
President Carlson for his great services to the Association and to 
the profession at large during his incumbency in office. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:30 P. M. 


E. Himsreap, General Secretary 


el 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors 
is open to a// college and university teachers from the faculties of eli- 
gible institutions, including graduate students, graduate assistants, and 
instructors. Thelist of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited list of the regional accrediting agencies subject to modi- 
fication by action of the Association. Election to membership is 
by the Committee on Admissions following nomination by three 
present members of the Association who need not be on the faculty 
of the same institution as the nominee. Election can not take 
place until thirty days after the nomination is published in the 
Bulletin. Nomination forms may be procured from chapter 
officers or by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The classes and conditions of membership in this Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active member, it is necessary to 
hold, and to have held for two years, a position of teaching or 
research with the rank of instructor or higher in an eligible institu- 
tion. At the discretion of the Committee on Admissions service 
in foreign institutions may be counted toward the two-year require- 
ment. Dues are $4.00 per year, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

(b) ‘unior. Junior membership is open to two classes: per- 
sons who are, or within the past five years have been, graduate 
students in eligible institutions, or persons now teaching in eligible 
institutions who are qualified for nomination as Active members ex- 
cept in length of service. Dues are $3.00 per year, including sub- 
scription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate members include members who, ceas- 
ing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership, are transferred 
to the Associate list with the approval of the Council. Dues are 
$3.00 per year, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership, 
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which allows exemption from dues, with receipt, if desired, of the 
Bulletin at $1.00 per year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active and Associate members 
for Life membership, the amount to be determined in each case on 
an actuarial basis. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 159 nominations for Active Membership and 51 
nominations for Junior Membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General 
Secretary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration 
of the Committee on Admissions if received within thirty days 
after this publication. The Council of the Association has ruled 
that the primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring 
to the attention of the committee any question concerning the 
technical eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in 
the Constitution. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Professors Ella Lonn, 
Goucher College, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, University of Penn- 
sylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette College; A. Richards, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, University of Delaware; 
and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Alabama, Horace C. Ayres, W. C. Blasingame, Elizabeth T. 
Coleman, Sidney A. Collins, William Frierson, John P. Gill, Benjamin E. 
Harris, George B. Johnston, Vergil P. McKinley, G. Kepler Mills, Donald A. 
Ramsdell, Winston M. Scott, Jackson R. Sharman, Charles W. Smith, Jr., 
Herbert S. Thurston, Robert E. Tidwell; Albion College, Pearl A. Ludy, Ella 
Van Dyke; Baylor University, Francis G. Guittard; Boston University, Chester 
M. Alter, Donald Born; California Institute of Technology, Arie J. Haagen- 
Smit, Leo M. Levi, George E. MacGinitie, John D. Strong; University of 
California (Berkeley), Morrough P. O’Brien; Centenary College of Louisiana, 
Robert R. Ewerz, Katherine J. French, S. D. Morehead, William G. Phelps, 
Robert S. See, Lewis A. Thayer; Central Y. M. C. A. College, Howard L. Buck, 
Vergil C. Lohr; University of Chicago, Theodore A. Ashford, Gertrude D. 
Conklin, Howard C. Hill, Oswald H. Robertson; University of Cincinnati, 
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Rupert A. Anderegg, Lewis F. Palmer; City College (New York), Willard F. 
Barber; Columbia University, George L. Karlsson; Drake University, Revel 
H. Sylvester; Duquesne University, George E. Davis, Thomas D. Howe; 
Fordham University (Graduate School), Francis A. Ryan; Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, J. Emmert Ikenberry; Georgia School of Technology, John Row- 
land; University of Georgia, May Zeigler; University of Hawaii, Leonora N. 
Bilger; University of Idaho, Mary Kirkwood, O. L. Mimms, William C. Moore; 
University of Idaho (Southern Branch), Dorothy D. Faris; Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Harry F. Admire, Edith I. Atkin, Blaine Boicourt, Ralph L. 
Boyd, Mary E. Buell, Leo J. Dvorak, John E. Fraley, Charles A. Harper, 
Leslie A. Holmes, Neva McDavitt, Margaret Peters, Gertrude Stephens, Ray 
M. Stombaugh, Lucy L. Tasher, Bernice Tucker, Margaret Westhoff; Inter- 
mountain Union College, George H. Gloege; Iowa State College, Oscar E. 
Tauber; Kent State University, James T. Laing; University of Kentucky, 
Brinkley Barnett, Robert D. Hawkins, Morris Scherago, Ralph H. Weaver; 
Linfield College, Roy D. Mahaffey, Albert W. Stout, Luther R. Taylor, Horace 
C. Terrell, Milo Wold, Perry D. Woods; Loyo!a University (Illinois), Raymond 
Sheriff; University of Minnesota, Gustav Bachman, Edward S. Bade, William 
Boss, Winchell McK. Craig, Louise T. Dosdall, Harriet Goldstein, Vetta Gold- 
stein, Howard K. Gray, Izaak M. Kolthoff, T. Berner Madsen, Hamilton Mont- 
gomery, Charles E. Rudolph, Leo T. Samuels; Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege (Southeast), Robert R. Hill, Blanche G. Logan, A. C. Magill, Louise 
Pearce; Mount Holyoke College, Ruth J. Dean, Kathro Kidwell, Walter M. 
Kotschnig; University of New Hampshire, Albert F. Daggett, James School- 
craft; New Mexico Normal University, Charles Judah, Antonio Rebolledo, 
Byron D. Roberts; Ohio University, Norman R. Buchan, John E. Edwards, 
Brandon T. Grover, Carl O. Hanson, John B. Harrison, Paul G. Krauss, 
Charlotte E. LaTourrette, Lawrence C. Mitchell, Ernest Ray, Bertram A. 
Renkenberger, Mary E. Whitney, Walter W. Wiggin; Ohio State University, 
Ruth P. Kuehn, Charles G. McBride; Oklahoma State Teachers College 
(Northwestern), Charles C. Bush, Jr.; Pennsylvania State College, Eugen C. 
Bischoff; University of Puerto Rico, Justina Carrién, Madeleine Derdeyn- 
Joseph, Robert A. Hall, Jr., Leticia Lorenzi, José M. Zapata; Southern Metho- 
dist University, George Bond, Ima H. Herron, Morgan W. Redus; Stanford 
University, Harold M. Bacon, Charles H. Danforth, Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Ira L. Wiggins; Swarthmore College, Mary Albertson, Samuel T. Carpenter, 
Joseph D. Coppock; Syracuse University, Marc P. Girard, Milton H. Wil- 
liams; Texas State Teachers College (West), Margaret L. Wiley; University 
of Toledo, Irene Glazik, Archie Solberg; Tufts College, Jamison R. Harrison, 
Newell C. Maynard; Tulane University of Louisiana, Mary B. Allen, Joseph 
E. Gibson, Clara del Marmol, William H. Perkins; Thiel College, Nathan W. 
Harter, Ernest G. Heissenbuttel; University of Utah, Frances Cahn, Arthur 
P. Freber, Mark H. Greene, Almira M. Martin; Vassar College, Mildred L. 
Campbell; University of Wisconsin, Ivan Sokolnikoff. 
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Junior 


University of Alabama, Henry L. Andrews, J. Russell Boner, Raleigh T. 
Cutrer, Jr., Wilson K. Doyle, Franklin J. Foster, Howard H. Harlan, Peyton 
W. Williams, Jr.; Berea College, Ruth Woods; Brooklyn College, Jacob G. 
Sharefkin; California Institute of Technology, Hardin Craig, Jr., Joshua L. 
Soske, Howell N. Tyson, Archibald B. Young; University of Chicago, Zens L. 
Smith; University of Cincinnati, Mortimer Powell; Colgate University, J. 
Calvin Keene; Findlay College, George E. Dodds; University of Florida, 
Oliver W. Anderson, Jr.; Georgia School of Technology, Robert L. Allen, R. 
Kenneth Jacobs, Joseph P. Vidosic; Georgia State College for Women, Ed- 
ward Dawson; Howard College, Oliver Sarosi; Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Mildred Kerr; Limestone College, Bernice Mitchell, Fenelon DeV. Smith; 
Loyola University (Illinois), Arthur A. Calek, Alexander A. Schneiders, William 
T. Supple; University of Minnesota, Gaylord W. Anderson, Eleanor O. Barnes, 
Paul P. Merritt, Joseph E. Nuquist; Missouri State Teachers College (South- 
east), Louise M. Gross; Ohio University, Gifford Blyton, Francis P. Bundy, 
Donald E. Church, Herschel Gier, F. Theodore Paige, Walter C. Richardson; 
University of Oregon, O. Robert Anderson; University of South Dakota, 
Maurice H. Irvine, Bert J. Loewenberg, Paul Parker; Stanford University, 
Roy W. Jastram; Union University, Charles H. Stubing; University of Utah, 
Norman A. Brittin, Earl D. Lyon; Not in University Connection, Cecil L. 
Ross (Ph.D., New York), Bloomfield, N. J., William H. Holmes, (M‘S., 
Villanova), New Orleans, La., David L. Stevenson, (Ph.D., Columbia), Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 149 
Active and 81 Junior members as follows: 


Active 


Albion College, Elinor Rossbach; Alma College, Lyder K. L. Unstad; Ash- 
land College, Doris Stout; Atlanta University, Rayford W. Logan; Battle 
Creek College, William V. O’Connell; Bethany College (Kansas), Emory 
K. Lindquist; Bethany College (W. Va.), Earl McKenzie; Brooklyn College, 
Alex B. Novikoff; University of California (Berkeley), Ferdinand D. Lessing, 
Howard S. Reed; University of Chicago, George G. Bogert, Howard Swann; 
University of Cincinnati, Arthur G. Bills, Albert Sherman; City College 
(New York), David Klein; Colgate University, James Stauffer; Colorado State 
College, Fred L. Poole; Converse College, Allen Raymond; Creighton Uni- 
versity, Augustine G. Confrey, Hans F. Laas; Denison University, George H. 
Hand, Danner L. Mahood, Edson C. Rupp, Reginald Whidden; DePauw 
University, Albert E. Reynolds; Drake University, Genevieve W. Baal, Her- 
man F. Brandt, Jesse C. Caldwell, James J. Fiderlick, Edith L. Goldmann, 
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Delia G. Green, Lillian Hethershaw, Stanford Hulshizer, Ethel M. Jones, 
Lewis G. McFarland, Myra Ousley, Evelyn F. Peterson, Waunita T. Shaw, 
Luther W. Stalnaker; Duke University, Frances C. Brown, George S. Eadie, 
Forrest D. McCrea, Elsie W. Martin, William F. Stinespring; Duquesne 
University, Madeleine S. Foust, Thomas P. Gaynor, Ruth Johnson; College 
of Emporia, A. Bower Sageser; Fordham University, James J. O’Brien; George 
Washington University, Ernest S. Shepard, Fred S. Tupper; Georgia State 
Woman’s College, Elizabeth McRee; Howard College, Oscar S. Causey; 
University of Idaho, Jean Collette, Velma K. Gildmeister, Harry S. Owens, 
Ellen Reierson, A. Gerhard Weins; Illinois State Normal University (Southern) 
Willard M. Gersbacher, O. Wendell Margrave; University of Illinois, Donald 
R. Taft, Benjamin F. Timmons; Iowa State College, Mary J. Callahan, 
Verne Harrison, Richard G. Wendell; State University of Iowa, George F. 
Corcoran; James Millikin University, Gladys C. Galligan, LeRoy C. McNabb; 
University of Kansas, John M. Jewett, Eugene A. Stephenson; University of 
Kentucky, Jasper B. Shannon; Louisiana State Normal College, Frederick 
A. Ford; Louisiana State University, Eugenie W. Schaffner; McGill Univer- 
sity, Joseph C. Hemmeon; Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), 
Donald I. Minnegan, E. Curt Walther; University of Maryland, Leonid I. 
Strakhovsky; University of Michigan, Felix W. Pawlowski; University 
of Minnesota, Muriel B. Carr, Harold Deutsch, Gertrude Vaile; New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), Guy V. Bruce; New Mexico 
State College, Daniel B. Jett; University of New Mexico, William E. Burk, 
Jr., Julia Keleher, Edwin F. Smellie, Loyd Tireman; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Whit Brogan, Frank S. Endicott, Clifford E. Erickson, William Geller- 
mann, S. A. Hamrin, Stephen Love, James H. McBurney, Nellie MacNamara, 
Lee Mitchell, Paul A. Schilpp, Carl B. Spaeth; Occidental College, Caroline 
E. Hodgdon; Ohio State University, Howard L. Hamilton, Maude M. Slaw- 
son, I. Keith Tyler, Bruce Waters; Oklahoma State Teachers College (South- 
eastern), Olin R. Bridgers; University of Oklahoma, Robert H. Erskine, Stella 
E. Sanders, Antonio M. de la Torre, Dixie Young; Oregon State College, 
Dorothy Bourke, Vera H. Brandon, Jeannette Brauns, Herbert E. Childs, 
Ralph Coleman, Curtis Kelley, Robert Reichart, Eleanor Spike; Pennsylvania 
State College, Kingsley Davis; Santa Barbara State College, Mary E. T. Cros- 
well; Skidmore College, Edith H. MacArthur, Jesse V. Mauzey, Nina M. 
Pearce, Catharine Sayton, Helen F. Tucker; University of South Dakota, 
Grace L. Beede; Swarthmore College, Laurence Irving, Charles G. Thatcher; 
Syracuse University, Orson A. Carnahan; Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, Albert A. Blumberg, Karl E. Elmquist, Leland S. Paine, George W. 
Schlesselman, Ide P. Trotter; Texas State College for Women, Stella Owsley; 
Texas Technological College, T. C. Root; University of Utah, Joseph Lago; 
Vassar College, Ruth H. Ellis, Hannah Sasse; Villanova College, Edward 
McGrath; Virginia State Teachers College (Harrisonburg), M. A. Pittman; 
Wells College, Mary Duncan; West Virginia University, Curtis C. Williams, 
Jr.; Wheaton College, Frances C. Cutujian, E. Dorothy Littlefield, Dorothy 
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D. Thompson; College of William and Mary, Joseph C. Chandler, Victor 
Iturralde; University of Wisconsin, John P. Heironimus; University of Wyom- 
ing, H. T. Person, Ernest R. Schierz. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


University of Arizona, Fred C. McCormick; Columbia University, Richard 
H. Paynter; University of Delaware, Newton D. Holbrook; Georgia School 
of Technology, James E. Boyd; Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Jefferson R. McAnelly; Swarthmore College, Edwin B. Newman; United 
States Naval Academy, Sebastian B. Littauer; Vassar College, Nikander 
Strelsky; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Robert A. Fisher. 


Junior 


Albany College, Gilbert O. Robinson; Alma College, William M. Seaman; 
Battle Creek College, Grace Thomas; Drake University, Paul Barrus, Ed- 
ward C. Breitenkamp, Dan J. Carmichael, Leland P. Johnson, William Mc- 
Cloy, Theodore G. Mehlin, Alfred L. Severson; Duke University, Norman F. 
Conant, Thomas B. Coolidge; Duquesne University, Curtis Rudolph; Eureka 
College, Walter G. Inman; Findlay College, Harry Sarkiss, Jr.; Georgia State 
College for Women, Charles D. Thompson, Jr., Marjorie E. Carter, Rosalyn 
Gardner; University of Idaho, Esther Segner, Branch Walker; Iowa State 
College, Philip Carpenter, Irene Fetty, Robert F. Hallock, Ruth Wheeler; 
James Millikin University, Edward W. Ploenges; Lincoln University (Mis- 
souri), Sidney J. Reedy; Louisiana State Normal College, Eugene P. Watson, 
Fay F. Rankin; Louisiana State University, Harry Capps; University of 
Maryland, Clarence J. Wittler; University of Minnesota, Henry H. Villard; 
Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), Dwight Dorough, W. G. Shover; 
Muskingum College, Edith M. Stewart; Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Kearney), Rosemary Higgins, Paul Varg; New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Newark), James P. McMurray; New Mexico State College, Margaret P. 
Boddy; University of New Mexico, Laura M. Jarman; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, David Fulcomer, Paul Meadows, Ernest Wrage; Norwich University, 
Alfred A. Skerpan; Ohio State University, Norman F. Childers; Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Jessie C. Griffin, Carroll F. Reynolds; 
Oregon State College, H. Egbert Thenon, Clark Emery, Raymond G. Nebelung, 
Howard W. Raabe; Pennsylvania College for Women, Ruth Staples; University 
of Redlands, Neal W. Klausner; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Weldon N. Baker, 
Edward A. MacLean, Theodore P. Palmer; Skidmore College, Arthur Cardinal, 
Irene Carn, Leslie A. Koempel, Nellie Torrance, Charlotte Wieghard; Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Alfred W. Chalk, John L. Coulter, Jr., 
Robert B. Glasgow; Texas Technological College, Haskell G. Taylor; University 
of Toledo, Morlin Bell; University of Tulsa, Charles H. Fay; Washington and 
Jefferson College, Arnold A. Alberts; Wells College, Bianche Price; Univer- 
sity of Wichita, Charles E. Lane; College of William and Mary, Alfred R. 
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Armstrong, Leslie Cheek, Jr., Leonard Haber, Francis S. Haserot, John B. 
Holt, Edwin C. Rust; University of Wyoming, John D. McGowen; Not in 
University Connection, Raymond Litwiller (Ph.D., Chicago), Salina, Kans.; 
Harvey C. McCaleb (M.A., Oklahoma), Lawton, Okla.; John W. Overbey 
(M.B.A., Texas), Salina, Kans.; Joseph G. Reck (M.A., St. Louis), New Or- 
leans, La.; Warren O. Weilbaecher (M.A., St. Louis), New Orleans, La. 


